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Army Rank 1n tHE A.V.D. 


Want of Army rank appears to be one of the 
greatest grievances of the A.V.D. officer, and as far 
as we can judge from the correspondence that has 
lately appeared in our pages is a just one. An in- 
stance of how this want of Army rank works can 
now be seen at Woolwich, where out of a large 
number of horses returned from South Africa ‘“‘ about 
400 or 500 suffering from mange’”’ are under treatment. 
We should have thought that under the circum- 
stances the ordering of such a collection of diseased 
animals would be entirely under the control of 
the veterinary officer, but having no rank he is 
unable to issue a single command to one of the 
attendants, and for purposes of “discipline’’ and to 
carry out the orders suggested by the veterinary 
officer a quarter-master is put in charge. 

Now with all due respect to a most deserving class 
of men we would point out that a quarter-master 
has honorary rank only, that he has worked his 
way up from being a soldier in the ranks, and that 
his normal function is to superintend the issue of 
food to the men, forage to the horses, and to take 
charge of clothing, stores, etc. This officer with 
honorary rank only is therefore entitled to exercise 
control over men, and is as the centurion was ‘A 
man in authority having soldiers under me.”” This 
authority the veterinary officer with a compound 
title is not deemed fit to exercise, although he 
belongs to a learned profession, goes through a long 
course of study and passes several severe exami- 
nations. Comment on such a state of things is 
needless, the only marvel is the pur-blindness of the 
military authorities who expect educated, self-respect- 
ing gentlemen to serve under such degrading condi- 
tions for the remuneration of a gas stoker. 


THE ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

The Secretary of State proposes in the autumn to 
assemble a small committee, including representatives of 
the military and civil branches of the veterinary pro- 
fession, with the view of considering whether any altera- 
tions are necessary in the terms under which officers 
tow serve in the Army Veterinary Department.”—7he 
Times, Sept. 5th, 1902. 

After trying every means in vain of getting the 
War Office authorities to listen to the just grievances 
of the officers of the A.V.D., the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, the Veterinary 
Medical Associations, and the Schools informed them 
that they would “boycott” the Army. The result 
48 will be seen has justified our prediction, but we 
Must again utter a word of warning. 

The word “boycott” has made the War Office 
Officials uneasy, and had it not been pronounced the 
Promised inquiry would never have been heard about. 


So far matters are satisfactory, but the “ plan of cam- 
paign ”’ against official pig-headedness should not be 
slackened. This announcement to the press is only 
aclumsy attempt to draw a red herring across the 
scent. The schools open in October, and we hear 
that at some it is possible that words of advice as to 
entering the Army or not may be given to the stu- 
dents. This no doubt the War Office is aware of, and 
dislikes the ideaof its getting into the press, hence 
the reason that this inspired notice appeared so as to 
throw dust into the eyes of the public and make 
them think that the whole matter has been 
arranged. 

It is nothing of the sort, and we urge the leaders 
of the profession—particularly those connected with 
students—to prosecute the “ boycott’ with renewed 
vigor, as success is within their grasp, and further- 
more to carry the same on with the Board of Agri- 
culture. In fact we would rejoice to see it ruled 


TWO CASES OF LACERATION OF THE 
FLEXOR METATARSI. 
By W. R. Davis, Mnfield. 


Among the many cases of lameness which I had 
the opportunity of observing in the remount animals 
at New Orleans were two due to the above rather rare 
lesions. 

On July 20th, 1900, a chestnut mare mule which 
had been unloaded the previous night was found to 
be very lame and was removed to the mule hospital. 
While standing the weight seemed to be pretty evenly 
sustained by the four members, but on moving the 
patient the off hind limb dangled and swayed forward 
after the body in a limp pendulous fashion. There 
was quite marked wrinkling of the tendo Achilles 
during this forward movement. When the foot of 
the affected limb reached the ground weight was 
again taken on it. There was no hesitation in the 
diagnosis. 

The animal was at once tied up and a cantharides 
blister applied to the anterior face of the leg Ten 
days after the mule received gentle exercise and 
showed marked improvement, and in five weeks, a 
second blister having meanwhile been applied, the 
animal was shipped perfectly cured. 

On January the 9th, 1902, a brown gelding mule 
was found with identical symptoms. ‘Two blisters 
and a month’s rest sufficed to cure this case also. On 
showing the second patient to the officer command- 
ing at New Orleans (Capt. Fenner) he immediately 
recognised that it was the same peculiar lameness 


that we had previously had an example of. 
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1 think that when one has seen an animal affected 
with this form of lameness it is impossible to mistake 
it for any other ailment. I had previously only seen 
one other case, a cart gelding belonging to Messrs. 
Mutter, Howey and Co., Edinburgh, and that case [ 
recognised from a recollection of the plate in the late 
Principal Williams’ “Surgery.” The prognosis is pro- 
bably always favourable, my three cases at any rate 
made complete recoveries, and the chestnut mule was 
a very bad case. 


UTERINE ABSCESS IN MARE. 


On the 19th August last I was asked to see an 
aged bay van mare, recently purchased, that had 
eaten little or nothing for a week. On examination 
I found the pulse numbered 54 and was regular, the 
temp. 100, bowels and bladder acting normally, the 
mucous membrane decidedly congested, and the 
abdomen pendulous inferiorly. There was a little 
purulent discharge from the vulva and on examina- 
tion per vaginam, the os appeared firmly closed, so 
that the little finger could not he forced through it. 
The mare strained and showed uneasiness during the 
examination and the uterus gave the impression of 
fulness and tension to the fingers. The mare had 
laid down quietly and got up again several times dur- 
ing the day but previously had not been noticed to lie 
down since purchased. 

I came to the conclusion that thera was an ac- 
cumulation of purulent material in the uterus and in- 
formed the owner that the case was serious, and most 
likely the mare would die. A dose of chloral hydrate 
was prescribed, to be followed by carminuatives. 

On the 21st the mare was no better, appetite still 
bad, and discharge from vulva more profuse. Injec- 
tions of creolin solution were made into the vagina 
and stimulants given internally. On the 23rd 
August I was wired for, mare being much worse. I 
found the mare in a semi-comatose condition, wan- 
dering round and round in a small field, constantly 
losing her balance but always regaining it in time to 
prevent a fall. 

The pulse was almost imperceptible and the mare 
dying, as I thought from pyemia. I had the 
animal shot at once and made a post-mortem exam- 
ination in the open field, during heavy rain, and with 
darkness rapidly falling. On opening the abdomen 
the uterus was seen to be enormously distended, as if 
there were a foetus in it, but on incision several gal- 
lons of thick creamy pus gushed out ; the fluid was not 
measured but there were probably five or six gallons, 
and it had an offensive odour. 

The mucous membrane of the whole uterus was 
much thickened, and on examination later was found 
to be in a state of superficial necrosis. The brain 
was not examined. There was no peritonitis and the 
intestines appeared healthy but empty. I do not 
know the cause of this huge abscess, but think it 
probable the mare had been injured by a stick or some 
sharp body having been thrust through the vagina 
into the uterus and suppuration in this way estab- 
lished. If I had punctured the uterus with a trocar 
and canula or managed to dilate the os, the abscess 
could have been evacuated but the condition of the 


uterine mucous membrane was beyond repair. The 
prompt removal of the pus might have prevented 
metastatic abscess of the brain, which I presume was 
the cause of the coma and partial paralysis. Only 
once before have I seen a uterus full of pus, and that 
was a roan heifer that had suffered from ‘‘ white 
heifer disease.” I operated on this heifer with a 
trocar and canula at the time when symptoms of 
‘* white heifer disease ’’ were urgent, washed out the 
uterus after removing its contents, and the heifer 
gradually recovered, was fattened and sold to the 
butcher who, on killing her, discovered the uterus to 
be enormously distended with pus and kept it for my 
inspection, as he knew the animal’s history. 

R. Barron, M.R.C.V.S. 
Blandford, Dorset. 


CHNURUS CEREBRALIS IN CATTLE. 
J. H. Parker, M.R.C.V.S., Faringdon. 


Case I.—Called in July to see a white shorthorn 
heifer which was found in a ditch and had to be ex- 
tracted, when she was walked into a shed in the field 
where I found her showing the following symptoms : 
head carried low down, quite blind, grinding teeth, 
temp. 103 F., a purgative was given and cold water 
cloths applied to the head. In four days she had 
apparently quite recovered and was turned out to 
grass again, and did well until August 25th when 
she was found partly paralysed in her lower jaw and 
had difficulty in feeding, she was shut up and is 
being fed for the butcher. With the exception of 
being unable to close the mouth properly and a 
slightly silly appearance, is doing well and gaining 
flesh rapidly. 

Case II.—A red heifer, nearly two years old, in 
the same lot, was found down in the field and re- 
moved with difficulty. I found her down with chin 
resting on ground, quite comatose, ears drooped. If 
the head was elevated and let go it would drop to the 
ground and the animal would commence grinding 
her teeth. She was able to stand next day but was 
quite blind, stood with back arched, bowels were 
constipated. She lived for eight days in a semi-coma- 
tose condition. most of the time, then died. 

A post-mortem examination of the brain showed 
hydatid cyst of the Tenia coenurus in the lateral 
ventricle of the left hemisphere. The cyst was well 
developed and about the size of a small hen’s egg, 
full of a clear fluid, and the scolices could be seen on 
the walls, which seemed to be attached to the wall 
of the ventricle at one place only, from which it was 
easily detached. There was considerable atrophy of 
the brain substance between the upper surface of the 
ventricle and the bone of the cranium. 


Case IJ].—On August 2nd received an urgent note 
to see a Kerry heifer in a different part of the district, 
which the owner thought was poisoned in some way 
as she was fovnd staggering about the field and 
two fits. She was walked to the home farm about 4 
mile, and had great difficulty in getting there. 
found her lying down, chin resting on ground, com- 
tose, and occasionally grinding teeth, temp. 103. 
The box was darkened, cold cloths applied to head, 
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and a purgative given. In about a week she made 
considerable improvement, could see and feed very 


well when I ceased attending her. On August 20th | 


1 was asked to see her again when I found her to be 
much emaciated. She stood with her head low down 
in one corner of the box, with the point of her horn 
fixed in between the brickwork and occasionally 
would make vain efforts to stand on her head. All 
round the box the lime was displaced between the 
bricks ina similar manner. I advised slaughter and 
had the head sent to me, when I found a tapeworm 
cyst similar to that found in case II. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION OF THE SMALL INTESTINE 

INTO THE LARGE BOWEL AND PROTRUSION OF 

THE SMALL BOWEL OUTSIDE THE ANUS SO 

AS TO RESEMBLE PROLAPSUS OF THE RECTUM 
IN THE 


By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 


In aa paper on ‘Some Bowel Complaints” in 
The Veterinary Record, pp. 158-9, 1898-99, I drew 
attention to the fact that prolapsus of the bowel was 
frequently an intussusception of the small intestine 
into the large bowel, and as I have not since come 
across any case recorded in the professional journals 
I think the following one and conclusions thereon 
will be of some interest to your readers. 

About 9 p.m. on November 22nd, 1901, a black 
male chow-chuw puppy, aged three months, was 
brought to me with from five to six inches of bowel 
protruding from its anus, which occurred a few hours 
before although there had been a little diarrhoea for 
a few days. The bowel was of the thickness of an 
ordinary sausage and had a very congested appear- 
ance. After cleansing it the displaced bowel was re- 
turned into and pushed up the rectum as far as 
possible by means of a rectal bougie, and maintained 
in it by passing a tobacco pouch suture around the 
anus and tying it moderately tight. The after treat- 
ment consisted of warm oily enemas containing a 
little opium, and a milk diet. Beyond a little diar- 
rhea the animal appeared all right, and did well 
until the evening of the 27th when the bowel came 
down again. It was again washed and smeared with 
alittle oil and replaced without much difficulty, and 
this time a simple suture was put across the anus, 
but next morning the bowel was again displaced. 
Even now the puppy did not show any evidence of 
pain or inconvenience, but as the suture did not have 
the desired effect an operation was decided upon. 
Another reason was that an intussusception of the 
small intestine into the large bowel was suspected, 

and that the protruded gut was a portion of the small 
intestine. 

On November 29th he was put under chloroform 
and an oblique incision of about 14 inches was made 
In the direction of the fibres of internal abdominal 
muscles in the left iliac region, and midway between 
the linea alba and anterior spinous process of the 
ilium. The large bowel was drawn out and found to 
be thick and of a somewhat doughy feel to the touch. 

hen traced up to the ileo-cwcal opening it was 
found that the small intestine to the extent of about 


a foot, together with part of the mesentery, had 
become invaginated into the large intestine. It was 
impossible to withdraw it from the large intestine by 
pulling, but it was easily reduced by pressing be- 
tween thumb and finger the large intestine, com- 
mencing at the distal or posterior end of the invagi- 
nated bowel. The mesentery was slightly torn and 
the bowel near the ileo-czecal opening was cracked 
transversely in two or three places. After the bowel 
had been reduced it was returned into the abdominal 
cavity and three sterilised silk sutures were passed 
through the muscles excluding the peritoneum, and 
several more were passed through the skin; and a 
little iodoform-ether and collodion put on the wound. 
After recovering from the effects of the chloroform 
the puppy frequently groaned, as they usually do in 
bowel complaints of a serious nature; two drachms 
of oleum ricini, together with a few drops of tr. chloro- 
form et morphin, B.P. was given, and later he was 
given a little warm milk; but he died during the 
night. 

A post-mortem examination was made 24 hours 
after the operation and it was found that the cause 
of death was due to perforative peritonitis, a small 
perforation having taken place through the mucous 
membrane which would allow the passage of an 
ordinary sized pin, allowing escape of the milky in- 
gesta. There was a small quantity of a pale pink 
creamy fluid with a fecal odour in the peritoneal 
cavity. About an inch of the intestine in the vicinity 
of the cracked bowel was very much congested, and 
the peritoneal surface was here and there roughened 
and bright red in appearance. 

In The Veterinary Journal, pp. 501-8, June, 1895, 
I recorded a case of chronic or recurrent prolapsus 
successfully treated by intra-abdomina! reduction of 
the bowel and its kinking, and suturing the organ 
to the abdominal wall with sterilised silk sutures. 

The conclusions I have arrived at after observing 
this and several similar cases are : 

1. That dogs and cats nay have extensive dis- 
placement of the bowel without manifesting any 
serious disturbance providing a milk or liquid diet is 
given. 

2. That in a case having an appearance of the so- 
called prolapsed rectum, it may in reality be a case of 
intussusception of some portion of the bowel. 

3. That in case the usual suturing of the anus, 
passing a stout rectal bougie, giving of enemas 
whilst the anus of the dog is up in the air and his 
nose towards the ground, fail to keep the bowel up in 
the rectum, laparotomy and intra-abdominal exami- 
nation of the bowels should be carried out without 
delay. 

4 That in the case of intussusception or even 
kinking of the bowel favouring a recurrent prolapse 
reduction should be made intra-abdominally after 
other methods have failed. 

5. That in a case where it is feared that the bowel 
is likely to become again intussuscepted or prolapsed 
suturing it to the abdominal wall is advisable. 

6. That in intra-abdominal reduction of an intus- 
suscepted bowel the manipulation should clways be 
commenced at the furtbest extremity of the intussus- 
cepted bowel and only very little applied to the 
anterior part of bowel until the last portion is come 
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to; it should be pressed up between thumb and 
finger commencing at the distal end. 

7. That in the incarcerated portion of bowel is very 
liable to undergo a reaction when released and there- 
fore only a milk diet should be given for a few days 


at least. 
8. No mutilative surgery should be performed un- 


less the bowel has undergone gangrene. 


THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF ARMY HORSES. 


It has been truthfully said that we English are 
constantly vibrating between parsimony and panic ; 
such has been particularly the case with regard to 
Army horse supply, the parsimonous periods, vary- 
ing according to the intervals which have come be- 
tween the times of our greater wars, each of which 
has brought about a panic period. 

At the present time, although it is generally felt 
that the Government must do something with the 
view to preventing in the future a repetition of the 
many ‘ regrettable incidents ’’ which were due to the 
want or failure of horseflesh in Africa, it is more 
generally believed that after the bills have come in 
and things have settled down again, another parsi- 
monious period will ensue, and that no determined 
effort will be made to grapple with the matter on 
account of its great difficulties, and the impossibility 
of doing anything really effectual without consider- 
able expenditure of John Bull’s money. 

For an instance of what takes place in the early 
times of a ‘‘ panic period” we may with advantage 
refer to the difficulties encountered when a consider- 
able number of ‘‘ mounts” were wanted for the first 
Yeomanry Force a few months subsequent to the 
outbreak of the late war. 

A well known cavalry officer who possessed con- 
siderable experience of horse purchasing was asked 
by the Yeomanry Committee to undertake the job. 
In the official records of the proceedings connected 
therewith it is told—in his own words: “I had not 
a soul to help me at the start, everything was in 
great confusion ; I did not know where to get the 
horses from, and I went to the War Office. The 
Inspector-General asked me not to touch the Argen- 
tine or America, or Australia. He was buying ali 
over the world, and also buying all over England. 
England and Ireland were practically exhausted. 
Therefore I went to Hungary.” After having dis- 
patched an unsigned telegram to our military repre- 
sentative at Vienna asking for information and 
assistance, he describes how he really got to business. 

‘The first man I had any dealings with was a 
man named Ranucci——. He came in several 
times and wanted to know if I wanted any Hun- 
garian horses, and I eventually gave him a contract 
for 1000 at £35. It was an unsatisfactory one. 
Then a man named Lewison came and he said he 
could get the same horse for me cheaper, and I said 
“Well it is no good you and Ranucci cutting one 
another's throats buying at the same time, you had 
better see Ranucci and see what you can do, and 
what you can put them at.” Eventually it re- 
sulted in Lewison telling me that he had bought 
Ranucci’s contract, and that he would carry out the 


whole contract himself. I said, ‘‘ We do not now 
want these 2,000 horses.”” There was one con- 
tract to Ranucci and another to Lewison.”’ After 
describing how these two contracts were “ filtered 
down ”’ to 1500 horses at £33 16s. 8d., and the im- 
immense difficulties he had in arranging for their 
transport to Cape Town at £26 3s. 4d. per head, he 
stated : ‘‘ The military authorities and the Govern- 
ment think yon can get horses the same as coats off 
a peg, but you cannot.” 

The ultimate result of these preliminaries was 
that a large number of cobs were sent to Africa 
which were unsuitable for any work in warfare, 
‘‘ being generally condemned as flat-catchers ’’ (Col. 
Birbeck’s report), large sums of money were wasted, 
and the Austro-Hungarian remount scandals were 
originated. 

Although the representatives of the War Office had 
been buying horses ‘all over the world” and 
‘‘ England and Ireland were practically exhausted ” 
some time previously, on February 24th, 1900, when 
the war had been going on a little more than four 
months, Lord Roberts telegraphed from Paardeberg 
as follows: ‘‘ Please arrange for early and steady 
supply remounts for batteries Horse Artillery, 
Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Mounted Infantry,” 
and again from Poplar Grove on March 9th he 
cabled: ‘‘Am anxious to bring to your notice 
urgent necessity for constant supply horses being 
sent to South Africa success compaign so 
materially depends on mounted troops being efficient 
that trust there will be no want of good serviceable 
horses.” 

In 1873—probably during a panic period—at the 
suggestion of the Earl of Roseberry a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the horse supply 
question. A great number of witnesses were ex- 
amined during a period extending over three months, 
and the result of the work of the Committee may be 
summed up in the concluding paragraph of the re- 
port which stated as follows; ‘‘ In this country 
Government interference is justly unpopular even 
when practicable. The formation of Government 
military studs has been tried and abandoned in 
France. The system for some time past employed 
-s India has been subject to many and grave objec- 
ions.” 

‘The remedies which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, are most practicable for this alleged scarcity 
of horses, a scarcity which although undoubtedly 
somewhat exaggerated, does undoubtedly exist 
among certain classes are—that the Government 
should give or add to prizes at agricultural shows 
for stallions passed sound, at a certain low price in 
particular districts.’’ 

‘That any tax operating as a discouragement 
on @ farmer keeping horses whether broken or 106 


‘should be either at once abolished or considerably 


modified.” 

_ The Committee further recommended that dealers’ 
licences and the then existing system of warranty 
should be abolished, but declined to enter into the 
vexed question of Army remounts, which was con- 
sidered a matter solely for the military authorities to 
deal with. 

Since that Report was issued, nearly 29 years 
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we have enjoyed without any very serious interrup- 
tions a peaceful period, consequently no severe de- 
mand has been made upon the Remount Department 
sufficient to disclose the weakness of our resources, 
and until the celebrated Boer Ultimatum was de- 
clared in the autumn of 1899; consequently a con- 
tinuous “‘ parsimonious period ”’ prevailed, and the 
subject of horse supply has received very small 
attention. 

One result of the work of the Royal Commission, 
however, must be noted ; it was observed that some- 
thing might be arranged in accordance with one of 
the recommendations which would not cost much, 
and the annual grant of a small sum which had 
hitherto been devoted to races over two mile courses 
and called Queen’s Plates was discontinued, and has 
since been given as Queen’s Premiums for thorough- 
bred stallions. This grant amounts to £5100 for 
Great Britain and £8000 for Ireland, but it covers 
another, and the only other contribution from the 
State which aids horse breeders and owners, and 
at the same time attempts to provide an additional 
source of supply in time of emergency, viz., registra- 
tion, which, however, has not been satisfactory in 
operation. 

English State-aid towards the encouragement of 
horse breeding compares unfavourably with some of 
the other European Powers; we are told that large 
sums are annually provided, in Austria-Hungary 
£303,000, in Russia £192,000, and in France £86,000 
It is generally admitted that the grants to through- 
bred stallions and the distributions of sound sires 
throughout the country have done some little good, 
and given some assistance to those farmers who have 
been fortunate enough to get one of the premium 
sires located in their district. 

It is now stated in a journal which is well known to 
receive early news, that the Secretary of State for War 
has tackled the question with a view to the provision of 
a Remount Department that will be able, with ease, to 
supply the peace wants (hitherto from two to three 
thousand annually), and also be prepared in times of 
emergency to increase the supply up to 25,000 a year if 
required. Those of us who know the determined energy 
and thoroughness of the present chief War Minister can 
easily believe that such effectual reforms may be at- 
tempted consistently with his earlier work, and if, with 
the assistance of those who have given the subject 
Intelligent consideration for years past, he is able to 
perfect a system which gives fair probability that 
desired supplies of suitable animals can be produced 
entirely at home without excessive expenditure, there is 
little doubt as to its being adopted. 

“The Registration system is to be carried out more 
extensively and much more carefully. This cannot be 
difficult or expensive, but should be restricted to the 
establishment of a reserve of animals for draught pur- 
poses only, even for this purpose many military authorities 
are opposed to the use of any but trained horses and 
mues In artillery work and they give very sound reasons 
or their objection. If it is desired that every encourage- 
ment shall be given to volunteers, some better inducement 
ought to be put before a Yeomanry recruit than that he 
+ a be dependent on the cab yard for his mount in 
weed he emergency, and most probably will have to 
times jis own “charger” at each annual training in peace 

“Some of our colonies are to be invited to supply a 
of horses annually. This would Ne 
sirable so long as sufficient are not produced at home.” 


“Tn connection with the Army Corps a remount depdt 
is to be formed for each. This would indeed be a for- 
ward step towards efficiency, not only would the younger 
horses here receive their earlier training and education 
for field work, but reliable reserves for every branch of 
the service might be satisfactorily secured and be kept 
in condition for immediate service. Great Britain and 


Ireland could produce all and every description of the 


horses required, and better animals than can be bought 
elsewhere ; a material increase of horse breeding would 
secure increased national strength, and in time of trouble 
we should be less dependent upon outside—even though 
friendly— sources of supply, but that production can only 
be established by energetic and generous State aid. 

In bygone times ours was the first and best horse pro- 
ducing country in the world. There is no reason why 
we may not regain that position if our statesmen are 
equal to the occasion. he British farmers and stock- 
owners have proved to the world over and over again 
that they can breed either horses, cattle, sheep, or other 
farm stock of any type or description by the application 
of intelligence to practical knowledge, and the right 
description of parent stock to start with, but they, not 
unnaturally, prefer to cultivate the production of such 
animals as promise the greater probability of profit. The 
man to encourage is the small tenant farmer, who would 
breed a colt or two annually and who would be at very 
little extra trouble or labour expense, and there are 
thousands of such who would try horse-breeding if they 
could feel assured of a market and a reasonable profit. 
The Government ought not as at present to depend en- 
tirely upon private enterprise for the supply of stallions, 
the particular type or class of mares peculiar to certain 
well known districts of large area, should be considered 
and suitable sires should be obtained and located with 
the view to the production of horses or cobs of the type 
required. A few hardy, strong, active Russian cob 
stallions would have a better chance of improving the 
breeds in such districts as Exmoor, the New Forest and 
parts of Wales than ex-racehorses about 16 hands high. 

An argument raised against the proposition to increase 
the number of King’s Premium Stallions or provide 
Government sires has been that those already distributed 
through the country have not in all instances been 
patronized to even the minimum limit of their number 
of mares, but it must be remembered that the chief cause 
for this has been that the stallions have not sufficiently 
“travelled” the country, that in many counties the 
majority of the small tenant farmers who keep a mare or 
two never see a premium stallion except at some (often) 
far distant Agricultural or Horse Show, and they prefer, 
to save trouble and expense, patronising some inferior 
animal which “calls for orders” pretty regularly through- 
out the season. 

It is not difficult to name districts in which three or 
four so called “hunter stallions” belonging to local 
people receive sufficient support to make them pay well 
enough for years ; these inferior, generally unsound sires 
would disappear if farmers and others had convenient 
opportunity and more promising terms in patronising 
better sires. What are 29 stallions distributed through 
England, Wales, and Scotland, when compared with the 
immense number of small men who own a mare or 
two and love to breed a good horse, and what are the 
animals so distributed ? 

In 1901 at the annual show in March there were 110 
entries for the 29 King’s -remiums of £150 each, these 
included about a third of previously exhibited stallions ; 
not more than half of the 110 were selected by the judges 
for veterinary examination, of which twelve were cast as 
unsound, leaving about 40, to 290f which the premiums 
were awarded. ‘liere is much room for improvement in 
the, manner of selection at these annual exhibitions ; the 
judges who act under the Royal Commission are sup- 
posed to do so in absolute ignorance of the pedigrees of 
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rformances of the horses. Most men of experience 

lieve that the racecourse test is the more reliable one 
by which the soundness and constitution of a horse can 
be ascertained. In regard to these awards the rule of 
thumb system alone is adopted, and the premiums are 
given upon make, shape, and action without any refer- 

ence to either the racecourse test or pedigree. Thus 
it not uncommonly follows that some flashy-looking faint- 
hearted soft-legged animal, which has been cast as a two 
year old either because he couldn’t “go” or else on 
account of the development of some leg trouble which 
the trainer knew full well would prevent him ever 
standing a thorough preparation for racing, is put aside 
on account of the promise he shows for ultimately be- 
coming a premium winner. It is unnecessary to add 
that such are not the animals best calculated to beget 
useful, hardy, and enduring half bred stock. Judges 
should be given a free hand and full knowledge of each 
stallion submitted to them. To improve the breed the 
best only should be selected, and to find these it is 
necessary to take into consideration all their merits, and 
those having shown sterling qualities in races or steeple- 
chases should not be put asidein favour of such as have 
only good looks to commend them. 

It would be an advantage to make special arrange- 
ments with breeders in regard to service fees of the 
premium or Government sires which in all instances 
should be small, but owners of suitable mares might be 
granted free service upon condition that the Government 
shall have the option of buying the resulting progeny 
at a price which would pay the breeder, up to such time 
as the animal is 34 years old. . 

Prizes should be given in each and every district 
through which the stallions are “travelled” at one or 
other of the live stock exhibitions already established, 
reat being given to a one day show. Qne class 
or two-year old fillies and geldings from the mares re- 
gistered under optional purchase, and another for 
those from unregistered mares, with not iess than four 
prizes in each class of £10, £5, £3, and £2 respectively, 
also a special prize for the best animal in the two classes. 
All this would require an extensive system of registra- 
tion, but the details would be simple and the cost small 
in comparison to the great stimulus it would give to 
horse breeding, and the reliable supply of suitable Army 
horses it would create in a short time. 

Separate forms would be supplied to owners of Regis- 
tered stock for notification of all matters respecting the 
same. 

A Register might also be established by the Chief 
Taspecting Officer of each district of the names of per- 
sons within its area, farming not less than say 5° acres of 
land, who would be willing to take, as in trust, cast 
mares from the Army for the purpose of breeding re- 
mounts for the same. Each of these farmers would be 
required to undertake that the mare, if received early 
enough, should in the first year be served by one of the 
Government or premium stallions located within the 
district sometime between March Ist and June Ist. and 
that she shall be brought again to the stallion on or 
about the 21st day afterwards, and at any future time up 
to June 25th if there is reason to believe she has not 
been stinted, should she prove to be barren she shall in 
the second year again be dealt with as already described 
for the first year; also the third year, after which if 
again barren, she shall become the property of the 


farmer absolutely, upon his obtaining a certificate from: 


the principal Government officer of the distri 
everything has been satisfactory on his part i ee 
the management and treatment of the mare, A clause 
would also provide that the Government should have 
power to take the mare back if at any time she was not 
receiving proper care and attention. 

Provision would also be made in case of mares chang- 


ing owners, and in cases of breach of agreement involv- 
ing loss the amount should be recoverable at law. 

A very substantial reserve of useful horses might be 
created by entrusting such of the geldings as are annually 
cast from the Army for other reasons than incurable 
lameness or disease, to responsible farmers, a preference 
being shown to those belonging to a Yeomanry Corps 
and who go up every year for training. These farmers 
should have the use of them so long as they were well 
looked after, under agreement that they shal! be produced 
and returned to Government in any time of emergency, 
and that they shall also be maintained in such satisfac- 
tory condition as to be capable of the work of the annual 
Yeomanry training, or of a month’s work in military 
manceuvres or operations in each year if required. 

It cannot be denied that we lost very many good men 
in the late war, owing to the unsuitability or untrained 
condition of their “mounts” and this quite indepen- 
dently of the usual campaigning effects. During the 
earher periods of the war, as for instance March and 
April, 1900, a great number of the animals sent to the 
front were utterly unsuitable and unfit. At that time 
many of the original Yeomanry had to complete their 
number of horses from the Remount Depdt at Mait- 
land Camp, near Cape Town, and it was quite useless 
for those who had to take them over to protest against 
lameness or ill condition. It is unreasowable to antici- 
pate that horses in large numbers—except those for 
draught purposes—(which registration of those belong: 
ing to our large omnibus, tramways, or carrying com- 
panies may secure) can be procured at very short notice 
in any country or at any cost, which are likely from 
their previous employment, feeding, and conditioning, to 
take part satisfactorily with an active Army in the field 
to a considerable extent, some preliminary training is as 
necessary as if they were being entered for racing or 
steeplechasing. Just as well might the well known 
Baronet who has taken such a searching interest lately 
in our remount system expect to obtain suitable fural- 
ture for his well known business establishment by mak- 
ing purchases of unseasoned foreign timber, as for us to 
depend on the raw, grass-fed, unbroken horses and cobs 
from other countries in times of national danger. This 
is is not an unreasonable comparison, we have been pur- 
chasing at high prices (and probably we shall be again 
doing so at the next panic period), and by thousand 
raw, grass-fed, unbroken, untrained, weedy, weak, an 
many unsound animals, sending them long distances by 
railway, and very much longer by sea, giving them 4 
few weeks sometimes, but more often a few days’ rest 
after disembarkation, and then expecting them to under- 
go such work and hardships as only well trained, condi- 
tioned and seasoned animals can endure ; and we have 
wondered at the great waste in horseflesh.. 

Tuos. Huspanp, F.R.C.V.S. 


THE REMOUNT CASE. 
TRIAL aT ENNIs. 


The hearing of the Studdert remount cases was taken Up 
at Ennis Petty Sessions on Friday, Aug. 29. Defendants 
are Major Charles Washington Studdert, Cragmober ; 
John J. A. Studdert, Cragmoher ; Thomas J. Studdert, 
Grennastown, Meath ; P. J. Howard, veterinary surge08, 
Ennis ; and Pat Collins. The charge is that the de- 
fendants did on various dates between January, 190%, 
and Ist November of the same year conspire amongs 
themselves and with persons unknown to fraudulently 
obtain divers sums of money from the Secretary of eer 
for War and to cheat “our Lord the King” of the s! 
moneys. 

The presiding magistrate was Mr. A. M. Harper, RM. 
There was a crowded court, and the greatest interest was 
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taken in the case. Mr. Morphy, instructed by the Crown 
solicitor for Clare, prosecuted. Messrs. J. F. Moriarty 
and E. J. Phelps appeared for the defendants Studderts 
and Collins, and Mr. P. Lynch for the defendant Howard. 


A DISAGREEABLE Duty. 


Mr. Morphy, opening the case, said he appeared by 
direction of the Attorney-General to lay the facts with a 
view to having the defendants committed for trial to the 
next assizes for Clare. He never had a more disagreeable 
duty to discharge, because for the period of thirteen 

ears in which he had b2en associated with the criminal 
Ga in that county he had always known the name of 
Studdert as one of honour and position. Therefore he 
was pained and ustonished that he should have to lay 
before any court the charges which were mentioned in 
the summons. 

A great deal of the case was thoroughly well known, 
and it would not be necessary to open it in detail. He 
referred to the necessity which arose in December, 1899, 
for the formation of the corps kncwn as the Imperial 
Yeomanry, and the steps which were taken for that 
purpose. It was necessary that in addition to the men 
there should be a great number of horses provided by 
the Imperial Yeomanry Committee which had been 
formed, and which was constituted of Colonel Lucas, 
wh» had general supervision ; Colonel Beckett, who had 
charge of the finances ; Colonel Viscount Valencia ; and 
Colonel T. A. St. Quinton, who had charge cf the re- 
mounts ; Lord Lonsdale, and Colonel the Hon. W. L. 
Bagott. Having previous acquaintance with Major Stud- 
dert, Colonel St. Quinton sent a telegram to him on 8th 
January, “ Will you do me a favour and go and inspect 
horses at Waterford and Dublin forme. Will give you £2 
a day and expenses. You can arrange for your own vet. 
Reply at once. Wire ready to go Waterford to-morrow.” 
Major Studdert wrote that he was ready to go, and 
Colonel St. Quinton sent him more elaborate instructions. 
Counsel then read correspondence which was given fully 
before the Vice-Chancellor’s Court the other day. This 
was the reception of the news of the fact of Major Stud- 
dert’s employment as purchasing agent for the Govern- 
ment. hat the Court was now concerned with was 
the number of 264 horses procured by Major Studdert 
subsequently, which were acquired or bought through 
the agency of his sons Thomas and John Studdert. As 
to the horses which were obtained through Messrs. Wid- 
ger, Meleady, Slocock, and others, no charge was made 
with respect to them at all. 

From other correspondence counsel said it appeared 
that Major Studdert was anxious to acquire power with 
others than those who had been named by Colonel St. 
Quinton, Messrs. Widger, Meleady, etc.. for he wrote that 
he could easily send a couple of waggons from home 
when he got back, if he, (Colonel St. Quinton ) wished. 
That was the first suggestion that he should buy from 
anybody outside the dealer. In a letter of 13th January 

ajor Studdert wrote: “Am I buy except from the men 
you ordered me to buy from? I would like a few good 
ones for less than the regulation price,” which was £35. 

0 further ee Major Studdert was desired 
to deal exclusively with Widger and Meleady, as it was 
no use having every one buying all over the country and 
putting up the price. At the same time, if there were 
one or two small men, I should have no objection to get 
og from them.” Counsel then said that Major Studdert 
mr into an arrangement with his sons, Thomas 
or hi ohn, that they should be, for the time being, dealers 

Yovents for the purpose of supplying these horses to 

Sted nny Committee, for be found that Thomas 

on the 24th February commenced buying 
“cn and also John Studdert, and there were 125 

which were represented to be bought in the 
wall of Pat Collins, but counsel submitted that there 
no dealer of the name of Pat Collins, and the only 


| 


man of that name was a writing clerk in the office where 
Major Studdert carries on the business of land agent and 
receiver of rents, and he never bought a horse, or had 
anything to do except as a writing clerk to Major 
Studdert. That was a wholly improper and dishonest 
representation to make. 

Mr. Moriarty : Except authorised to do so. 

Counsel proceeded to state that accounts for payment 
of these horses were put in in the name of Pat Collins, 
which he would show were in the handwriting of John 
Studdert. With regard to Thomas Studdert, there were 
142 horses which were sent on by him in the name of a 
Mr. Fletcher, because it would attract attention to have 
the signature of any connection of Major Studdert’s in 
connection with the purchase of these horses. His 
worship would find from the evidence that these horses 
were bought for about £20 a piece. But in the accounts 
sent forward in the names of Fletcher and Collins the 
sum charged against the Government was £30 a piece. 
Of these horses, a large proportion were absolutely unfit 
for the purpose for which they were supplied. Some 
were mares in foal; some were docked immediately 
after purchase, and sent to Liverpool, and some very 
aged and up to 20 or 25 years. Counsel then referred 
to the action of the defendant Howard, who, while act- 
ing veterinary surgeon, was also the vendor of some of 
these horses. 

Willoughby Montague Porter, chief clerk in the Re- 
mount Department, was then examined at considerable 
length as to the letters and telegrams which had passed 
between the Department and Major Studdert. 

Mr. Porter, continuing, proved a letter from Colonel 
St. Quinton to Major Studdert to the effect that there 
was a row over the horses which he had sent, their con- 
dition being so poor, and requesting him to be more care- 
ful in future. 

Counsel handed in further letters in which Major 
Studdert said that he had had a jub to carry out his 
order. He did not like buying from outsiders, but he 
would be unable tu get the number unless he did. Evi- 
dence was then given of receipts for large amounts in 
the names of Collins and Fletcher, which Counsel said 
he would prove were in the handwriting of the defen- 
dants, Collins and John and Thomas Studdert. Letters 
complaining of the bad condition of horses returned from 
Liverpool, written by Major Studdert, were also accepted 
in evidence, and the Court adjourned. 

Saturday. 

Willoughby Montague Porter was recalled at the sit- 
ting of the court, and was about to be examined in refer- 
ence to a telegram from Lord Lonsdale to Major Stud- 
dert, when 

Mr. Moriarty said—With reference to an objection I 
made yesterday to admitting the documents produced 
in this case, I wish to say that the same matter was be- 
fore the Vice-Chancellor in the civil action, and he ruled 
that the documents were evidence, but to the extent only 
that they were sent, but in the absence of the person or 
persons who sent them or wrote them their contents 
were not evidence. That being so, I shall expect that 
all the gentlemen mentioned as having sent telegrams or 
other communications to Major Studdert—Lord Lons- 
dale, Colonel St. Quintin, and Colonel Gordon--shall be 
in attendance when the case comes on for trial. They 
are not here now, and, therefore, I take it that it is net 
intended to examine them. All three gentlemen will be 
necessary witnesses, if not for the prosecution, at all 
events, for the defence. 

Mr. Harper: You refer to future proceedings ? 

Mr. Moriarty: Yes, but in connection with the-docu- 
ments now in evidence. 

Mr. Harper: What do you say, Mr. Morphy ? 

Mr. Morpby : If my friend wants any witnesses he can, 
of course, get them in the usual way. 

Mr. Moriarty : You are proposing to put in evidence a 
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telegram from Lord Lonsdale, and the proper course 
would be to produce Lord Lonsdale to say that he had 
himself sent it, or that he had authorised it to be sent. 
The point was ruled by the Vice-Chancellor in reference 
to the’evidence of this witness. The report of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s ruling is as follows: “ The Vice-Chanceller 
—I repeat the ruling that I have already twice made. [ 
have only evidence of the fact that that telegram was 
sent to the party, but I hold that it is not evidence at 
present of any of the facts stated in it.” 

Mr. Morphy : I recollect now that that was a report of 
Colonel Gordon’s that was sent to Major Studdert. Of 
course a report is not evidence of the contents of a re- 
port, and the report before the Vice-Chancellor was only 
evidence that Major Studdert received the document and 
could do nothing else. 

Mr. Moriarty : And the telegram you are proposing 
to put in now—what is it then but evidence that a tele- 
gram was sent and received, but it is not evidence of its 
contents. I would ask the gentlemen representing the 
Press to kindly note that at this stage I gave notice that 
the witnesses whose names [ have mentioned will require 
to be in attendance at the trial. 

Mr. Morphy: Nobody has a greater respect for the 
Press or the gentlemen representing it here than | have, 
but we must conduct this case without their assistance. 
If you wish to have the attendance of any witness the 
Crown Office is open to you, and you can have a sub- 
poena issued in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Moriarty : No, I could not get a Crown summons 
at present. 

Mr. Morphy: I don’t say that these documents prove 
the facts stated in them, but they prove that they were 
sent. That is all I say. 

The examination of the witness was then proceeded 
with. He proved that certain telegrams and letters pro- 
duced were sent to Major Studdert, in some cases by 
Lord Lonsdale, and in others by Colonel Gordon and 
Colonel St. Quintin. These communications referred 
chiefly to the condition of the horses purchased by Major 
Studdert, some of which, it was alleged, were suffering 
from disease, and were unsuitable for service. In reply to 
one of these a letter was read, which Mr. Morphy said 
was in the handwriting of John Studdert. It stated, 
-amongst other things, that there was nothing the matter 
with the horses when they were shipped for Liverpool, 
adding—‘ ‘The price paid by me in every case was £30. 
Owing tothe urgent and large demand for horses in this 
country, and this being the busiest season of the year, 
farmers are reluctant to sell fora less price than £30.” 

Counsel said he would show that some of them were 
bought for £8. 

A telegram was read from Lord Lonsdale asking 
Major Studdert to take back some of the horses in Liver- 
pool, as otherwise they would be sold at his expense. To 
that Major Studdert replied stating that he had acted 
strictly in accordance with the terms of his contract, and 
expressing surprise at Lord Lonsdale’s communication. 
He mentioned that with regard to mares in foal, as there 
appeared to be some ground of complaint concerning 
them, he would speak to the dealers, whose names were 
given in the return previously forwarded, and to whom 
he referred Lord Lonsdale. Referring to horses said tu 
have been purchased from Fletcher and Collins 

Mr. Morphy said Fletcher and Collins were in reality 
John Studdert and Thomas Studdert. That was, as they 
alleged, the way the fraud was perpetrated. 

Mr. Moriarty: I mustintervene here. I cannot listen 
to the defendants being vilified from day to day is this 
way without explaining once and for all their position 
Their case is, and it was their case from the beginning, 
that it was by the orders of Colonel St. Quintin that the 
name of Fletcher was used instead of the name Thomas 
Studdert, and that it was also by Colonel St. Quintin’s 
order that the name Collins was used instead of that of 


John Studdert. It was by the express desire of Colonel 
St. Quintin himself that the names of Collins and 
Fletcher were used. 

Mr. Morphy: Well, all I can say in reply to that is if 
you can establish that statement Colonel St. Quinton 
ought to be sitting beside those gentlemen (pointing to 
the defendants). 

a. Harper: I suppose Mr. Moriarty intends to prove 
that 

Mr. Moriarty : Yes, when they produce Colonel St. 
Quintin. It is not fair that these gentlemen, who have 
been practically ruined by the proceedings in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, should have put upon them the 
expense of bringing Colonel St. Quintin here. Colonel 
St. Quintin is the Director General of this department, 
and itis at his instance this proceeding has been brought, 
and I submit he should be here. If we had him here 
this case would be blown out of court in five minutes. 
Before the case is over it will be my duty to comment 
on the fact that he is not produced. 

Mr. Morphy: I have not the slightest objection that 
you comment on his absence till you are tired. He is 
here if you like to examine him. 

Mr. Moriarty : Where is he ? 

Mr. Morphy : He is in the kingdom. 

Mr. Moriarty : Oh, he isin the kingdom! I submit 
that it is the duty of the Crown to summon and produce 
him. It is stated that there was concealment and fraud, 
and that the names of Fletcher and Collins were substi- 
tuted in pursuance of the fraud for those of John and 
Thomas Studdert. In reply to that 1 say and I assert— 

Mr. Morphy: You have said that over and over 
again. 

Mr. Harper: You have made your application, Mr. 

Moriarty, and you hear what Mr. Morphy says. 
_ Mr Moriarty: My object in stating what I have said 
is to ground an application for a special summons. I say 
that there was never any concealment, and that the 
names of Fletcher and Collins were used at the instance 
of Colonel St. Quintin. 

Mr. Morphy: What is the use of repeating what you 
have said over and over again. 

Mr. Harper: Apparently it is not intended to produce 
Colonel St. Quintin at present. 

Mr. Moriarty : Then I apply for his address. 

_ Mr. Morphy: I would be happy to furnish you with 
it if I knew it. It was stated, [ think, in the papers the 
other day that he was at the Horse Show. 

Mr. Moriarty : These people are being vilified every 
day, and the Director-General of this Remount Depart- 
ment is not here to be examined. 

Mr. Morphy : He is nothing of the kind. He is not the 
Director-General. 

Mr. Moriarty : He was at all events up to the 24th 
March last. 

Mr. Morphy : He is nothing of the sort now. I am 
examining this witness now, and if my friend has any 
oo to make let him make it, 

Mr. Moriarty : If your worship would intimate from 
the bench that we should be furnished with the address 
of Colonel St. Quintin— 

Mr. Harper : They don’t seem inclined to produce him, 
and they say they cannot give you his address, and the 
matter may end there. 

_ Mr. Moriarty : Major Studdert’s case is that not one 
single farthing ever went into his pocket. 

Mr. Morphy: The Studderts, we say, have captured 
among them £10 each in respect of 264 horses, or £2640. 

Mr. Moriarty : The charge here is that these gentle- 
men combined and conspired to put money into their 
own pockets. The case of these gentlemen is this—that 
so far from putting anything into their pockets, Major 
Studdert did not put a shilling into his pocket, and the 

rofits that John and Thomas Studdert made were 
egitimate profits as dealers. They were employed as 
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dealers at the request of Colonel St. Quintin, who said 
there was no more reason why they should not get fair 
and legitimate profits than that Widger or Meleady 
should get them. 

Mr. Morphy : Show us any document to meee that. 

Mr. Moriarty : My friend knows very well there is no 
document. 

Mr. Morphy : I thought so. 

Mr. Moriarity : There were verbal instructions which 
were quite as good as a written document. 

Mr. Harper: I think you must produce him, Mr. 
Moriarty. 

Mr. Moriarty : We have not got his address. 

Mr. Harper: I am sure the War Office will find him. 

Mr. Moriarty said they would communicate with 
the War Office, and if they refused to give the address 
he would make the refusal the subject of a special appli- 
cation on Monday. 

Mr. Morphy produced a letter of 16th May, 1900, to 
Major Studdert, from Lord Lonsdale, in which he re- 
ferred to General Trueman as having been deputed to 
examine, at Liverpool, 93 cobs condemned as being 

hysically unfit, and 34 of which had been purchased by 

ajor Studdert. The letter added—“ Colonel Gordon, 
giving you benefit of the doubt, had the cobs sold by 
auction, at which they realised £11 5s. on an average all 
round.” A report of General Trueman’s was next pro- 
duced in which he stated that in one yard ia Liverpool 
he examined 128 horses supplied by Major Studdert, 14 
of which he found fit for service. In another yard he 
examined 40 horses, of which 9 were fit for service. He 
also examined 82 horses, which for various reasons had 
not been sent to South Africa. “These,” added General 
Trueman, “I cast, and consider physically unfit for 
service and in dreadfully bad condition.” With reference 
to Mr. Howard, an account for services was produced, 
counsel observing that whilst the account was furnished 
up to May Mr. Howard’s services closed in March. 

The witness produced several letters from Patrick 
Collins to the Department (which counsel said would 
ve proved to be in the handwriting of one of the defen- 
dents, John Studdert) asking for payment for horses sent 
forward. [none of these lettersthe writer said—“ It is 
too bad to keep me so long out of my money, which I 
need. Should I not receive cheque I will place the 
matter with my solicitor, as I cannot remain longer out 
of my money.” In one of these letters purporting to be 
signed by Patrick Collins a request was made for pay- 
— of £130. The letter was really written by Stud- 

ert. 

Mr. Morphy: That sum was never paid ? 

itness : No. 

Mr. Morphy: We found out meanwhile how the 
matter really stood. 

“ Descriptive rolls ” were produced in the handwriting 
asalleged, of P. J. Howard and Patrick Collins, contain- 
ing particulars, in columns, as to the number, colour, 
age, height, ete., of the horses supplied by the purchas- 
ing agent. These were signed bv “C. W. Studdert, 
Major,” as purchaser, and by P. J. Howard, V.S., certify- 
ing the horses as “ practically sound.” In the column 
indicating “from whom purchased,” the name and 
— were given :—“ Patrick Collins, Corofin, Co. 

are. 

A cheque was produced for £3,616 5s., payable to 

ajor Studdert, or order, from Colonel Beckett. The 
cheque was drawn on Cox and Co., and was for the pur- 

Wee Paving Michael Smith, P. Collins, and W. 

letcher, 
ae cheque was endorsed “per pro C. W. Studdert— 

J. A. Studdert.” The next was a cheque for £70 18s. 5d., 

1 favour of C. W. Studdert, drawn by Colonel Beckett, 

= a similar cheque for £5,167 10s., in favour of Major 

tuddert, was also produced. Both were endorsed in 
® same way. All these cheques were paid in due 


This was indicated in pencil on the back. 


course. In the offices of witness’s department (Mr. 
Porter said) they hada register of all the horses sent in 
for all purposes. The register was filled in from the 
“ Descriptive Rolls.” 

This closed the direct examination. 

Mr. Moriarty said he had only one or two questions 


to ask. He asked for the ogee of the letter 
by Major Studdert to Colonel St. Quintin of the 29th 
| January. 


Mr. Morphy said he had not got it. 

Mr. Moriarty : Was Colonel St. Quintin asked to pro- 
duce the originals of that and other letters ? 

Witness : Not by me. 

Mr. Moriarty : I can only repeat that we really cannot 
get on in the absence of Colonel St. Quintin. 

Mr. Morphy : Then you can get him. 

Mr. Harper: Has he been communicated with? 

Mr. Moriarty: Our solicitor wired to the War Office, 
| but has got no reply. 
| Mr. Morphy: We sent a wire to the War Office, and 
got no reply either. 

Mr. Moriarty : Colonel St. Quintin isin your employ- 
ment. He is on half pay. 

Mr. Morphy: Since I spoke I have got a wire, and I 
may say that the War Office is still a “going concern.” 
(A laugh). 

Mr. Moriarty : You had better put that in evidence. 
(Laughter). 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lynch: Witness did not ob- 
serve the letter “ P” in those returns or descriptive rolls 
before the word “knees.” He did not know that it was 
anybody’s business to observe it, or look over or revise 
tuese yellow forms once they were signed and entered 
They were entered by a clerk who was not present in 
court. 

The inquiry was adjourned. 


Monday. 

Mr. Nicholas Joseph Balfe, in reply to Mr. Morphy, 
said he livediin Liverpool, and was there in February and 
March of 1900. He received instruction from Mr. Grand, 
of Messrs. Shepherd and Grand, to receive the horses for 
the Imperial Yeomanry, to train those not trained, and to 
send a daily report to London. He was given the 
descriptive rolls. He was to keep the numbers of the 
horses, and locate them. Forty-eight horses came to 
Liverpool on 5th March. 

Mr. Morphy : These were the horses of Pat Collins. 

Witness: Yes. Witness commenced his duties on 
February 25th. This lot of 48 arrived on 5th March, 
1900. He had no note of where they came from. He 
recognised them as Irish horses coming from Waterford, 
and they were first placed in the Stanley Repository, and 
were afterwards placed in the Railway sheds at Stanley. 
On March 9th he hada note of removal of 48 horses from 
Stanley Sheds to, he thought, Lambeth Road Sheds for 
Major Studdert. 

Witness, referring to his notes, said the 48 horses were 
removed from Stanley Pens to Holmes’ Stables. 

Examination continued.—The numbers in his book 
were the same as in the descriptive rolls. There was 
great difficulty in deciphberi»g the numbers on the horses’ 
hoofs, as they were sometimes so indistinct. The 
descriptive rolls were transferred from Stanley Pens to 
Holmes. He identified other numbers. There was 
another lot of 49 which came from Fletcher. On the 
6th March he reported the arrival of 62 horses of which 
48 were from Fletcher and 14 from Meleady. Witness 
then gave the numbers of 34 horses which had died 
between Apri! 8th and May 14th. Two were shot by 
order of Colonel Gordon. Witness continued that on 
the night there were 80 horses sold, the numbers of 
which were sent by Shepherd and Grand. On May 18th 
there was a sale of seventy-six horses. On May 11th he 
made an entry of the number of thirty-four horses 


‘rejected at Lambeth Road Stables, branded on their 
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hoof as far as he could read them. Witnees had also the 
numbers of forty-three horses he examined at Holmes’s 
Stables the same day or thereabouts. ‘ 
Cross-examined by Mr. Moriarty.—Witness was an 
Irishman, and second brother to Major Balfe, Master of 
the Roscommon Foxhounds. As long as he could 
remember he had experience of horses and Irish horses. 
He had been engaged in the buying and selling of horses 
in Ireland, America, and in England. He went to 
Liverpool about three years ago as agent for an Ameri- 
can shipper to look after his horses and business. He 
was never engaged by Shepherd and Grand. The rolls 
produced were those of the Imperial Yeomanry remounts. 

Mr. Moriarty: Were you the officer in charge of the 
remounts at Liverpool ? i 

Witness said he was not the officer in charge. These 
words were printed on the sheets. He signed these 
daily as the officer in charge. 

Mr. Moriarty : Were you the officer in charge ? 

Witness : That depends on the circumstances. 

Mr. Moriarty : I must get an answer from you. 

Witnese : I got no instructions from the Yeomanry 
Committee. 

Mr. Moriarty : And they recognised you, and you con- 
tinued to send reports daily, and signed them as the 
officer in charge. Did they recognise you ? 

Witness : That I can’t say. 

The Chairman: You signed them as the officer in 
charge ? 

Witness : Yes, sir, I did. 

The Chairman: Then we must take it you were the 
officer in charge. 

Witness: I presume I filled these duties. It was not 
my duty to receive them; it was Rank’s duty to re- 
= them ; it was my duty to daily inspect them while 
there. 

Mr. Moriarty : To look after their condition and send 
returns dailv ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Cross-examination continued : Witness would not say 
if the forty-eight horses of the 5th March were Collins’s. 
He had heard Mr. Stafford Jackson swear that they were 
Collins’ horses. 

Mr. Morphy objected. The witness was not giving 
Mr. Jackson’s evidence. 

Mr. Moriarty ! God forbid that you should give the 
evidence of Mr. Stafford Jackson, a man who persisted 
in perjury on his cross-examination. 

Mr. Morphy, warmly, said that that was a most im- 
ng observation, especially coming from Counsel of 

r. Moriarty’s experience. 

. Mr. Moriarty : It will be repeated when we have him 
ere. 

Mr. Morphy: I am really astonished at it. 

Mr. Moriarty : You will be more astonished before 
the case is finished, and a great many more people will 
be astonished, too. It may be a bit irregular ; a little 
premature. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Morphy : It was wholly unjustified in the absence 
of a man. 

Mr. Moriarty . That is to be seen when he comes here. 
Now, about these forty-eight horses, Some of them were 
good? Some might be indifferent. 

Don’t mind “ might have been.” 
daily? Yes. 

Were any of them useless ? Nu ; I should say not 

None of them were useless ; would it be correct. to 
describe them as a “shockingly poor lot ” ? Collectively 
I should say it would not be correct to say a shockingly 
bad lot. Some of them were good horses. 

on the good ? 

itness said the majority of them would be fair horses 
according to their class ideri 
and considering the class of 


Mr. Moriarty: Had you seen the instructions from 


Did you see them 


Colonel St. Quintin to Major Studdert that the horses 
he required were “horses that would live on nothing, 
scramble round the country, stand still under fire for a 
poor horseman to get on and off, and be as sedate as 
you liked.” According to these instructions counsel 
asked could witness have got a better lot than these 48 
herses at £30 apiece. 

Witness said that was a very hard question to answer. 
It would all depend on the circumstances and the orders 
he received, the country he would be buying in, and the 
value the people set upon their horses. 

Mr. Moriarty : Buying the horses in a hurry, would it 
be possible in your opinion to get a better lot of 48 horses 
at £30 apiece ? 

Witness said he did not known the position in Clare. 
He was classing these as poor men’s horses that would 
have been in hard work, and would be procured in a 
great many cases from the mountains and from the sea 
coast, and taking all these things into consideration, a 
great many of these horses he would have bought. A 
number complied with the conditions read out. It was 
a fair compliance with the orders. None were too old 
to answer the description in the letter from Colonel St. 
Quintin. 

Mr. Moriarty : Were they not too able to work ? They 
would not be too old for packing. 

Mr. Moriarty: Was it not as packers they were 
wanted, that they were bought ? 

Mr. Morphy: It was not. You know very well it was 
not as packers they were bought. 

Mr. Moriarty: Don’t impute personal knowledge to 
me in the matter ; my instructions from Major Studdert 
are that they were bought as packers. 

Cross-examination continued: Save that the old 
horses could shuw work where they could not do fast 
work ; the older horses would be useful horses as pack 
horses. None were too old to answer the description 
in the letter from Colonel St. Quintin. 

Mr. Moriarty asked where were the lot of 62 horses 
placed. Witness was unable to say. 

Mr. Moriarty again commented on the absence of 
Colonel St. Quintin. Was ever a criminal case conducted 
like this case before? He wanted a man, the Inspector- 
General of the Yeomanry Committee, who was kept 
back by the Crown. He was unable to produce him. 

Mr. Morphy: That is an unwarrantable observation. 
He is not kept back, and he is not the Inspector-General 
of Yeomanry. 

Mr. Moriarty : You may go on in this way here, but 
you wont be allowed elsewhere. 

Mr. Morphy: I have no objection that you produce 
him, and I hope you will. 

Mr. Moriarty: And I will. Would these 62 horses 
answer the description that Major Studdert would have 
to buy according to his instructions contained in the 
letter of the 9th January ? 

Witness: I think the same answer would apply ; 
some were goud and some were inferior. As a lot they 
would fairly answer the descriptions of the horses he 
was expected to buy. 

Mr. Moriarty : And the 112 horses on the 21st March 
from Major Studdert from Dublin—they would fairl 
answer that description of the class of horse Major Stud- 
dert was expected to buy ? 

Witness: Yes. I think that some would answer that 
description. 

There was another lot on 31st March, some of them 
would fairly answer the description that Major Stud- 
dert was ordered to buy by Colonel St. Quintin? As 4 
lot they would answer, some would not. : 

Mr. Moriarty : Were some too good ? I would consider 
some were too good. 

Mr. Moriarty : Were even the poor ones such as would 
answer the description given—good enough for moun 
infantry ? 
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Witness : The poor ones I would not say were good 
enough. There were some very good horses among 


them. 

Would the whole lot fairly answer the description 
contained in the letter of 9th January as the class of 
horses Major Studdert was ordered to buy? Yes, I 
think so. 

And you were the offizer in charge? I don’t know 
whether I was or not. (Laughter.) 

You called yourself as such, and you were recognised 
by the Yeomanry Committee as such. With regard to 
the extreme urgency, the telegrams to buy quickly, on 
the whole, could a better lot be bought, according to 
your experience and judgment? Oa the whole, I think 
not. 
Mr. Moriarty: Let there be no misunderstanding 
about it. You were the officer in charge. 

Were Major Studdert’s lot that came from Ireland fit 
for riding ? The large majority of them were ; some of 
them were in poor condition, likely to improve, especi- 
ally the younger ones under treatment. Apart from 
condition their conformation made them good riding 
horses. 

While they were in Liverpool, and before they were 
sent to South Africa, what use were these horses put to ? 
They were not put to any use in Liverpool. 

Are you quite sure about that.? They were not used 
for anything that I am aware of. 

Major Studdert informs me that a large number of 
these Irish horses were sent from Liverpool to Man- 
chester, is that so? Yes, forty horses were sent to 
Manchester. 

When? Somewhere about March, I[ think. 

Who sent them? Mr. Grand sent them in accordance 
with instructions from the Yeomanry that 40 horse 
should be sent to the riding school. The entry in my 
book is—“ March 24th—Draft to Manchester to Colonel 
Bridgefort 40 horses.” 

Every one of the horses sent to Manchester came from 
Major Studdert, is that correct? That’s correct. 

itness said that Mr. Grand told him to select 40 
“fresh, active, and suitable for a riding school” out of 
all the horses in Liverpool on the 25th of March from all 
parts of the world. I selected 40 of the Irish horses. 

Were they the most suitable? They were 40 sent by 
Major Studdert. There were 599 horses then in Liver- 

0 


: Were they free from disease when you sent them away ? 
Yes, as far as 1 know. 

When they came back from Manchester were any of 
them ill? Yes, about five or six were unwell, suffering 
from strangles. 

They got that in Manchester? They were all right 
when they went away. There was a complaint made 
about horses being docked, but I have docked horses and 
used them next day. I don’t think there was a single 
pe on left behind in Liverpool on account of being 
d e 
_ Mr. Harper: How do you explain that. When ob- 
Jected to for being docked, Lord Lonsdale, I think, saw 
them, and there being a necessity to put horses on board 
the ship then leaving, Mr. Grand reconsidered the mat- 
ter, and they were accordingly shipped. Between the Ist 
of March and the 15th April Liverpool was full of horses 

lithe Irish horses were consigned to Shepperd and 
] rand, who used a number of places—namely, the Stan 

ey Repository, Stanley sheds, Cullen’s sheds, Gillmore’s 

at Aintree, other stables at Aintree, Holmes’ stables at 

a Lambeth Road, Maguire’s Repository, Lucas’s 
te sitory, the Canada Docks, Huskisson Dock for 

Stabling. “Some of these places were built for cattle, and 

‘Were fit only for cattle. 

le be the Irish horses put in the cattle sheds at Stan- 
y! Yes. Others were in Cullen’s cattle sheds ! 


But were not the [rish horses eventually located at 
cattle sheds at Stanley—Cullen’s sheds? Yes. 

Were these sheds built for cattle and not for horses? 
Yes. The Stanley sheds were built for cattle, and were 
open to the weather, which in March, 1900, was very 
severe. I think there was snow during the time, and the 
Irish horses were there for several days. There were 
troughs there for their food, the same as cattle. 

The horses were not divided in any way? No, they 
were in pens the same as cattle and were turned out for 
water and put back again to the pens. 

Were some of these horses actually up to their hocks 
in mud and filth? Of course their bed would be wet 
after rain, and there wasa good deal of very bad weather 
in Liverpool that March. 

Mr. Harper: After rain they lay in the wet? They 
had to take it as it was until the beds were cleaned out. 

Mr. Moriarty: They were treated like Irish horses. 
ag this calculated to improve their physical condition ? 

0. 

Did they contract influenza and strangles from the 
treatment they received in Liverpool? Yes. 

Would you be surprised, having regard to the way in 
which the Irish horses were treated, to tind Colonel 
Gordon reporting in April as to the physical condition 
of the remounts that, with very few exceptions, it was 
very bad, and a large number were suffering from stran- 
gles, and were otherwise sick? No; I would not be 
surprised, and he could not report any other way. I 
would not be surprised after the condition in which they 
were found, but 1 do not say anything about their treat- 
ment. 

The Irish horses were inspected again later on by Gen. 
Trueman? Yes, in May. 

Would an inspection in May be any criterion by which 
to judge of the condition of the horses when they arrived 
from Ireland in March? No. 

Was Liverpool, in the month of March, reeking with 
disease for horses? Yes. 

Was that disease there before the Irish horses came ? It 


was. 

Did the lrish horses bring any disease with them to 
Liverpool? Ido not know. 

You were the officer in charge? I am nota veterinary 
surgeon. None that I know of brought any disease. 

In the whole number of Irish horses sent to Liverpool 
was there mange? Yes, there was. I pointed out one 
case. If it had come to my kncwledge that any other 
case existed it would have been my duty to report it at 
once. There was an enormous increase of sickness 
amongst the horses in March. The sale that took place 
on the 9th of May was a sale of the horses rejected by 
Colonel Gordon and General Trueman. The subsequent 
sale was of horses similarly rejected. Witness was pre- 
sent at the sale, which was advertised by Sheppard and 
Grand. The purchasers were small dealers. 

Whois Grand? He is a Canadian and an American 
agent for the sale of horses in Liverpool. I understand 
he was an agent for the Yeomanry. 

Was not Grand purchasing American horses at £40 
men for the Imperial Yeomanry? He was purchasing 

orses. 

Was he purchasing horses at the request of Lord Lons- 
dale for the Imperial Yeomanry? I cannot say. 

Mr. Moriarty : I will show what this jealousy of Lrish 
horses comes to, and we will have Lord Lonsdale in the 
same summons as Col. St. Quintin. 

Mr. Morphy: It appears to me you are summoning 
everybody. 

Mr. Moriarty: We are summoning important persons 
kept back by the Crown. 

Mr. Morphy: You want to examine witnesses you 
would have examined, but did not in that other court. 

Mr. Moriarty: Yes, in a case settled which should 
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never have been settled, a settlement which my client 
bitterly regrets. He bitterly regrets the advice upon 
which it was settled, and that settlement was on the 
distinct promise that there would be no criminal prose- 
cution. 

Mr. Morphy : That is a complete misstatement of the 
fact. 

Mr. Moriarty : I repeat it is an absolute fact. 

Cross-examination resumed. 

In December, 1899, and January and February, 1900, 
horses were sent to Shepperd and Grand on account of 
Lord Lonsdale? I do not know who they were really 
for. I knew they were bought for the Government. 

Would it not be to the interest of Grand to go on pur- 
chasing for Lord Lonsdale? I cannot say. ; 

Look at this report to the two Houses of Parliament 
by the Secretary of State for War. Do _ you see that 42 
horses are there referred to as passing through Grand’s 
establishment and in the name of Lord Lonsdale? Yes. 

Was Mr. Jackson the V.S. employed by Grand? They 
were on very friendly terms. 

Was not the real cause of the complaint of the Irish 
horses that they were not wanted in Liverpool? I could 
not say. ’ 

Give your opinion. — Is it not a fact that these Lrish 
horses were not wanted by Grand or Jackson? My 
opinion or views would not be evidence. 

I will have your opinion as the officer in charge. You 
could find no fault with the Irish horses. What then 
was the caus2 of complaint? I do not know. 

Did you go round every day ,with Jackson. Very 


ten. 

And with Mr. Grand? Yes. 

Had you not frequent conversations with them on the 
subject of the Irish horses? Not very frequent. 

Were Irish horses frequently objected to before they 
landed in Liverpool? Before I saw them I haard Jack- 
son generally disparaging the Irish horses. 

Were many horses worse than the rejected Irish borses 
accepted by Jackson and without complaint despatched 
to South Africa. Yes, I think so. 

Worse than some of the horses that were rejected ? 
Yes, as bad as some of them. 

Re-examined by Mr. Morphy.—I never received a 
shilling of pay from the Government or the Imperial 
Yeomanry Committee. The pay [ received was from 
Grand. 

Mr. Moriarty : But you signed all these documents of 
the department? As “officer in charge” I signed them. 

To Mr, Morphy.—I stated in a report I made that 
some of the horses were ‘‘ worked out,” that some were 
“very thin,” and some “very old.” I could not say what 
they were bought for in Ireland, The horses that were 
sent to Manchester were improved when they came back, 
except those that were sick. A number of the mares 
sent by Major Studdert were in foal, and some of them 
picked foal. 

The Court adjourned. 


of 


Tuesday. 

General Trueman, examined by Mr. Morphy, said—I 
have been over 40 years in the Army—in the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, 5th Dragoon Guards, and 13th Hussars. I have 
been Inspector-General of Remounts for the Army since 
ist January, 1899. Before that I was Assistant-Inspector 
for six years. The Imperial Yeomanry Remount Depart- 
ment was a department distinct from mine, and I had 
nothing whatever to do with it. In May, 1900, I went 
to Liverpool, and was shown a number of horses there 
belonging to the Imperial Yeomanry. Colonel Gordon 
from the Imperial Yeomanry Office, and Veterinary Sur- 
oti Jackson accompanied me. 1 inspected horses in 

and at Holmes’s stables. 

ow did you examine them? I went r 

stables, and looked at every horse, and had sana aan 


out. They were in a very bad condition ; not fit for the 
work they were purchased for. 

How many did you inspect? 250. 

In the exercise of your judgment, how many did you 
pass as fit for service? 57, and the remaining 193 were 
totally unfit for service in South Africa. The general 
appearance of the 193 showed great weakness; a great 
many of them brushed in the hind fetlocks, a very bad 
point when the horse has to carry a great weight ; and 
many of them were very old and unsuitable, on account 
of their age, for the service. 

Did you notice any unsoundness? Yes, there were 
several spavins and splints. As regards their conform- 
ation a great many of them were unsuitable—they had 
weak loins, &c. 

Was their condition attributable to anything that 
ae within two months? No, I would not say 
that. 

What sort of stabling did you find them in? Fair 
wooden stables. 

Cross examined by Mr. Moriarty: I have had ex- 
=. of Irish horses, and have bought a great deal in 

reland. 

Did you ever buy horses from Major Studdert? No. 

From whom did you purchase? Daly, Widger, 
Maguire, and various other dealers. 

What were the horses you purchased intended to be 
used for? Cavalry and mounted infantry. 

What did you pay for them? The price paid for the 
cavalry was £40 and for the mounted infantry £30. 
Some of these were bought during a time of peace and 
some during the late war—in Janvary and February of 
1900. I bought some of these in Ireland during the 
months named, and some of them cost less and some 
more than £30. 

Did you know when you went down to Liverpool that 
the horses you went down to inspect were the residuum 
of horses shipped to South Africa and which were unfit 
to be sent to South Africa? I did not know that. I 
couldn’t tell how many of them were purchased from 
Major Studdert. I was informed that they were Irish 
horses. I know by hearsay that Lord Lonsdale sold a 
lot of horses to the Imperial Yeomanry. 

Did you hear before you went down to examine these 
250 horses that they had already been found to be untit. 
and suffering from disease? [ was informed that these 
horses were unfit for service in South Africa. 

Who informed you? To the best of my opinion it was- 
Sir Charles Clarke, the Quartermaster-General. 

So you knew that the horses you were going to inspect 
were unfit for service? I concluded that I would not be 
sent down to inspect horses in Liverpool unless there 
was some reason for it, particularly as they'did not be- 
long to the Remount Department. 

Then you knew you were going dewn to inspect a lot 
of sick and disabled horses in Liverpool? Thcse were 
my orders. 

And yet you found 57 of them, mirabile dictu, fit for 
service! Yes. 

That was a larger proportion than you had any reason 
to expect? That I can’t say. Neither can I say how 
many times the horses had been inspected before I 
saw them. Colonel Gordon, who went down with 
me, told me that he had inspected them, but did not 
mention when. 

Did you know that Colonel St. Quintin, on the part 
of the Imperial Yeomanry, had inspected them before 
Colonel Gordon had seen them? No; I was not in- 
formed. 

Does it come upon you now asa surprise to hear that 
Colonel St. Quintin had inspected these horses! Not 
as a surprise. 

Then you heard it before? I might have heard it in 
casual conversation. 
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Did you reject as unsuitable horses that Colonel Gor- 
.don had passed as suitable? I can’t say. 

Mr. Moriarty called for the original report made by the 
witness to the War Office. 

Mr. Morphy said Mr. Moriarty must have the docu- 
ment himself, as the original had been sent to him. 

Mr. Moriarty : I have not got it. I suppose it is one 
of the suppressed documents ? 

Mr. Morphy: That is a most improper observation. 
‘There is no suppressed document. You have got a copy 
of the original of every document in the case. 

Mr. Moriarty : [ll prove that forty important docu- 
-ments have been deliberately suppressed. 

Mr. Morphy: That statement deliberately made by 
you is not true. There is not a single document sup- 
pressed. Every scrap of paper that could throw light 
on the case is here, and you have been furnished with 
-copies. 

r, Moriarty: With such documents as we have we 
have blown the Crown case to the roof. 

Mr. Morphy : With another blast of your trumpet you 
may blow it to the sky. 

Mr. Moriarty: Really the way in which this case is 
‘being conducted is extraordinary. The Crown does not 
stop short of going the length of threats. Last night I 
was threatened by Mr. Morphy with the Attorney- 
‘General because I had ruined the Crown case. 

Mr. Morphy (warmly): That is a gross mis-statement. 
I have never mentioned the Attorney-General’s name 
since I came into the Court—from the commencement 
of these proceedings to the present moment. 

Mr. Moriarty : Everybody heard you. 

Mr. Morphy : Nobody could have heard me, for I 
never made such a statement. 

The cross-examination of the witness was resumed. 

Mr. Moriarty : Can you state how many horses passed 
by General Gordon as fit were subsequently condemned 
by you as unfit for service? No. 

Can you state how many of them condemned by 
‘General Gordon as unfit were passed by you as fit for 
service? Icannot. I don’t know how many of the 
horses that I saw came from Fletcher, Collins, or the 
Studderts. I never heard that disease was prevalent 
-among horses in Liverpool at the time. 

Assuming that you wanted to take proper care of the 
horses, would putting them in open cattle pens be proper 

! No, 
orses were kept in open cattle pens, exposed to 
bad weather, wet and uncared for, would they rapidly 
deteriorate in condition ? I should say they would. 

Would weak loins in horses be likely to be promoted 
by kidney disease? I think so; yes. Some of the 

orses I saw were over seven years of age ; I can’t say 

OW many. 

Is there any certain way of telling the age of a horse 
after he has passed eight years of age? No. 

Did you trot the horses to see if they would go sound ? 
— afew out. My inspection took from three to four 

_ Are pevian, curbs, and splints a sign of unsoundness 
in an old horse, that will go sound ? They are, in my 
Judgment, If a horse has got a spavin he is unsound, 
neh he might be able to go. I rejected every horse 
7 at had spavins, splints, and curbs, because | had a 

a for it. As regards curbs and spavins, the horses 

tT not be suitable for carrying heavy weights, and 

de ound splints extending far back into the back 

., I rejected horses affected in that way, quite apart 

they could go or not. 
Stu chong now that in the instructions given to Major 
bead he € was not to pay any attention to partial 
mishes or unsoundness as long as the horse could go? 


pal nothing about the instructions given to Major 


How many of the 250 horses could go, disregarding 
spavins, curbs, and splints? I do not know. 

Mr. Stafford Jackson, V.S., in answer to Mr. Morphy, 
said he was a Member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons since 1885, prior to which time he had been 
practising in Liverpool. He remembered in December. 
1899, when they were collecting horses for the Imperial 
Yeomanry. He then received a verbal appointment, pro 
tem, from Mr. Shepperd, of Shepperd and Grand, to take 
or charge of the remount horses that came to 
Liverpool. Hehad nothing to do with the passing or 
rejection of horses, and was paid by the Imperial Yeo- 
manry Committee. There were a number of stables 
engaged to accommodate the horses, covering an area of 
about 10 miles. The 28th February, 1900, was the first 
time a consignment of Irish horses, 214, came under his 
notice. They came from Dublin. On the Ist of March 
there came 70 from Waterford. They were in fairly good 
condition. He saw 48 horses from Waterford in Stanley’s 
Repository. 

hat was their condition and class ? 
bad indeed. 

In what respect? They were in shockingly poor con- 
dition. Some of them suffering from strangles. Alto- 
gether they were an exceedingly bad lot, and in my 
opinion they were utterly unfit for service as remounts in 
South Africa—the whole lot. 

At what hour was your examination made? At 7 
o’clock in the morning, and I made a subsequent inspec- 
tion at noon. I then saw Mr. Grand and Major Stud- 
dert and Mr. John Widger there. They were in a landau, 
and were just driving away. I spoke to Colonel St. 
—— there that day and said, “I got 48 horses from 

aterford this morning, and they were in a disgraceful 
condition, and would not fetch £10 a piece in any fair in 
the world.” Colonel St. Quintin waved his hand to- 
wards Major Studdert, and said “This is the man 
who bought them.” That was my first intro- 
duction to Major Studdert, and I said I was glad 
Major Studdert had heard what I said. I remember 
being at the docks as the vessel containing an Irish con- 
tingent of horses was going out. I remarked to Major 
Studdert something to the effect—“ I wonder how many 
of them will land ?” 

What did he reply? He seemed rather annoyed, and 
siid they were sent to Liverpool for me to ship and not 
tu criticise. On the 6th of March a lot of 62 horses came 
from Dublin. 

What was their condition? They were not quite as 
bad as those I had seen, not as bad as the 48, but ver 
nearly as bad as the whole lot I had seen from Ireland. 
There were several cases of strangles and several cases of 
pink-eye. That was a disease prevalent in Liverpool at 
that time. 

Had they that disease before they came to Liverpool ? 
Yes, the disease was epidemic all along the English coast 
to Liverpool. Of the lot inspected by Colonel St. - 
tin on the 11th of March 21 were sent back to Ireland. 
The majority of the 112 horses from Dublin were inferior 
to those I received from other depots. The 112 were 
consigned from Major Studdert. n the 26th March [ 
got 68 from Dublin. The majority were quite unfit for 
remounts 

What did they suffer from? Faulty conformation, 
mares being in foal, shocking emaciation, disease, and 
parasitic mange, and lice. 

These horses were shipped for the purpose of being 
ee as remounts? That is what they were sent 
or. 

And were they fit? Most unfit. Some were very aged, 
but after eight years you cannot tell the age accurately 
within two or three years. 

Did many of them look as if they had gone through 
very hard work? Yes. On the 25th and 27th March 


They were very 
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further consignments were received—85 in all—from 
Major Studdert, and the majority were quite unfit for 
remounts. Amongst the number—143—I received on 
the 26th there was a bay gelding arrived in a dying con- 
dition, and died on the 28th March. | made a post- 
mortem examination, and found ,that the lungs, which 
ought to have weighed about 6lbs. weighed 431bs., the 
extra weight being tubercular deposit, and it was in an 
utter stage of degeneration. It would have been impos- 
sible for it to have raised a trot for a month prior to that 
date. On 31st March I[ got 55 from Major Studdert 
which were docked recently. 

What was the reason of your objection to their having 
been docked? Because, being recently docked, the 
might hurt themselves on board, in transit to Sout 
Africa. I wrote, on the 4th April, to Lord Lonsdale, 
and, on that date I had 54 newly docked horses, the 
majority being portion of the lot of 55 I have referred 
to. In the newly docked horses there was such a danger 
of the tails rubbing against the vessel, and of irritation 
setting in, that I would, as a professional, not have ship- 
ped them. On the 4th of April I reported, as the result 
of my inspection, 88 horses as being sick, most of them 
being Irish, 54 newly docked, and 77 otherwise unfit. 

Those otherwise unfit were not in a condition to be 
shipped to South Africa? No. On the 5th of April 808 
horses were embarked on the ss. Montcalm, leaving 186 
in Liverpool. About that time Colonel Gordon made an 
inspection, and I got the horses out for him. LEighty- 
three horses were found to be suitable and 103 unsuit- 
able The Hellopes sailed on the 27th of April with 
194 horses, and on that day 214 remained in Liverpool. 

Can you say how many of these were sick? 160. Some 
of those left behind belonged to the lot inspected by 
Colonel Gordon, 

Some of the horses coming from Ireland were suffering 
from strangles when they arrived? Yes. 

Were any of them suffering from poll evil? One only 
and it was of longstanding. Some were suffering from 
parasitic mange, the result of filth, poverty, and dirt, 
caused by neglect. There was one very bad case indeed. 
The Stanley sheds were known as the Railway Sheds, 
and were partly covered and partly uncovered. They 
have been photographed. 

Had the horses sufficient protection from the weather ? 
Decidedly. There was a tarpaulin put over them at 
night. There were a great many of the mares in foal. 

Mr. Moriarty : It is only right to say that of the horses 
a to in General Trueman’s report only two were 

rish. 

Witness: I should say that between 30 and 35 of the 
mares picked their foals. [ was in charge of the veteri- 

r. Moriarty: And who was the officer j 
undoubtedly. 

Mr. Moriarty : And yet Mr. Morphy nearly b 

= I said he inc 
ross-examined by Mr. Lynch : I do not reme 

sale of horses by Grand to Lord Lonsdale. I wm it 

did take place. 

Were the 412 horses sold by Grand to Lord Lonsdale 
my charge. oO not Know if the 
to Lord Lonsdale 412 horses were sold 

o the best of your belief were these 41: 
American horses? Yes; I should say a —— 
examined in Dublin. I have seen the report of my 
a taken before the Vice-Chancellor and have 
= a sentences of it, and I say the report is in- 

Did you swear that the sixty-two ho y 
Dublin were “ totally 

Then, the report is not correct? It is not. What I 
swore was that the majority were utterly useless, 


Were the whole of the lots from Ireland unfit? Isay 
again that the majority were bad and unfit. 

Would you say the majority of the Irish horses sent. 
out to South Africa were unfit? In my opinion they 
were. 

If you heard that the horses sent to the riding school 
at Manchester on the 24th of March were subsequently 
sold for £8, £9, and £10 apiece would you draw any con- 
clusion? If there was a large number I would assume: 
that they had not been properly treated. Amongst the 
Irish horses I had several cases of Irish horses suffering. 
from mange. 

If Mr. Balfe swore yesterday that only one horse 
suffering from mange was sent to the Infirmary at Liver- 
pool would it be true? Yes; that was the particular 
horse Mr. Balfe discovered. All the others were isolated. 
by me. Ths pens where the horses were kept were 
waterproof, and fresh straw was given every day. I 
made notes of records of every horse, whether it was. 
Irish or not. 

Where did the “pink eye” come from? I feel quite 
sure it was from Liverpool. 

None from Ireland? No. 

Can you tell me how many American horses came in: 
between the 26th Januaryand the end of March? I 
cannot tell ycu where the various horses that came to the 
various depéts came from. 

To Mr. Moriarty : I believe that about 50 horses coming. 
from Dublin were shipped whilst suffering from strangles, 
which is a highly infectious disease. 

Then either the sanitary authorities in Dublin or the 
sanitary authorities in Liverpool grossly neglected their 
duty? Ido not know. 

And yet you swear that when these animals were put 
on board the City of Dublin Steam Packet boats they 
were suffering from strangles? Yes, they were suffering. 
from it when they were shipped ; that is my opinion. 

The further hearing was adjourned until next morning.. 


Wednesday. 

The cross-examination of Mr. Stafford Jackson, V.S.,. 
by Mr. Moriarty was resumed. Witness said he never 
made any objection to any of the 1,222 horses that Lord 
Lonsdale sold the Government, but he had no knowledge 
whatever of that number of horses having been sold by 
Lord Lonsdale tothe Government. Mr. Grand and wit- 
ness were not as thick as thieves. He knew that Lord 
Lonsdale was Inspector-General of Remounts before 
Colonel St. Quintin took charge. It was the duty of 
witness to professionally inspect all the horses of the 
Imperial Yeomanry. 

Did you ever inspect any of Lord Lonsdale’s? I did 
not know which were Lord Lonsdale’s horses. 

Why was it that you did not? I saw all the horses,. 
but whose they were, or where they came from, I did not 
then know. 

In further cross-examination, witness said that before 
the Vice-Chancellor he stated that the whole lot of the 
48 Irish horses sent to Manchester were useless. With 
reference to the 62 horses that came from Dublin, he did 
not use the expression stated in the official report, that 
they were “totally useless.” What he did say was that 
he believed “ the majority ” were. 

Did Colonel St. Quintin state that “there were plenty 


of people in Liverpool ready to “crab” the Irish horses i 


He did. 

Would Colonel St. Quintin make a statement if it was 
not true? Ido not know. It certainly was not true as 
far as I am concerned. 

You believe him to be an honourable man? Ido. 02 
the day the Port Royal sailed I remember Mr. Grand 
coming to where the horses were, and saying it was 4 
nonsense about docking the horses, and that the docked 
horses ought to be shipped. 
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- Have you been in the habit of seeing hardy, lean, 
Grish horses taken from under carts? Yes. 

Are they likely to develop, with fair treatment, into 
useful packers and remounts? Undoubtedly. 

To Mr. Morphy : It depends upon his leanness and his 
age. Thereis a great difference between leanness and 
emaciation. I objected to taking the responsibility of 
shipping them. 

Colonel Alfred George Lucas, M.V.O., eg A Adju- 
tant-General, Imperial Yeomanry, examined by Mr. 
Morphy—I was appointed in January, 1900, member of 

the Yeomanry Committee. The Committee had _ their 
office at Cleveland House, St. James’ Square. I had 
been acting with others, before January, on an ad interim 
‘Committee. Lord Lonsdale was not on the Committee, 
but he was appointed by the Committee-to have entire 
charge of the remounts. A large sum of money, some 
£60,000 or £70,000 of private funds, had been contribu- 
ted towards the movement. Cn this Committee [ was 
appointed for general supervision, Colonel Beckett, Lord 

alentia, and Colonel St. Quintin for remounts, Lord 
Lonsdale for saddlery and equipments, Captain the Hon. 
W. Bagot clothing and equipment, and Colonel Lord 
Harris fcr transport and shipment. 1 presided at every 
meeting. We bought 13,572 horses altogether. Major 
Studdert was appointed our agent for the purchase of 
horses in Ireland. He was appointed by Colonel St. 

‘Quintin. 

Did you ever become aware that Major Studdert was 
purchasing horses from his sons, John or Thomas ? 

Mr. Moriarty objected to the question, and the objec- 
‘tion was allowed. 

Mr. — said that it had been suggested through- 
out that al this was done by the sanction of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Moriarty: No ; but by the express’sanction and 
authorisation of Colonel St. Quintin. 

Examination resumed—I first saw Major Studdert 
when he attended the Committee meeting on the 25th 
May, 1900. 

Had you any knowledge or information then that he 
was buying horses from or through his sons, John or 
‘Thomas ? 

Mr. Moriarty objected. 

Mr. Morphy submitted that it was clearly evidence, 
and had been received by the Vice-Chancellor. 

After some discussion, 

Mr. Harper allowed the question. 

Witness: Up to the date mentioned I was not aware 
‘that Major Studdert was buying horses for the Com- 

mittee from, by or through his sons, John or Thomas 
Studdert. Major Studdert was present at the Com- 
mittee, but was not asked a single question as to whom 

ewas buying from. Certainly he was not asked any- 
thing with regard to his sons. On the 4th of April Col. 
‘Gordon was sent to Liverpool to report, and the report 

was afterwards submitted to Major Studdert. 

, Ltoss-examined by Mr. Moriarty : I had no conversa- 

tion with Major Studdert before the 25th of May, 1900. 

did not expect him to communicate to me the names 
-of the persons from whom he bought the horses for the 

emount Department, or to any one except the head of 
that Department, who was Colonel St. Quintin. 

4 Dr. Alfred Callaghan, J.P., examined by Mr. Morphy, 
Preceed—I am Secretary of the City of Dublin Steam 
acket Cempany, and am a Barrister of the Inner Temple. 

Produce a special contract note, dated 30th March, for 

€ conveyance of 48 horses to Liverpool. It purports 

signed by Wilfred Fletcher. I also produce a special 
contract note for the conveyance of 112 horses, it also pur- 
en to be signed by Wilfred Fletcher. I producea con- 
ract for turther shi ment, the consignees being Messrs. 
—e and Grand, on the 5th March. The 48 horses that 
© from Athboy were shipped from Studdert to Liver- 


1, and consigned to Sheppard and Grand, and 14 
orses from Meleady. 

Mr. Harper : From whom were the 48 horses consigned ? 

The document only gives the name of Studdert. pro- 


duce manifest of 30th March, 1900, for 39 horses, and the 


contract note is signed by Wilfred Fletcher. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Moriarty : It is not the practice 
of the company to ship any horses affected with disease. 
There are  sehemgen men appointed by my company to 
examine all horses, and it would be their duty to report 
immediately the case of any horse suffering from strangles, 
mange, lice, or abscesses, and we would, of course, refuse 
to ship such horses. 

Were any reports of diseased horses consigned to 
Sheppard and Grand, of Liverpoo!, made to the company 
in February or March, 1900? None whatever. The 
Contagious Diseases Act of 1894 and the Order in Council 
are in force in Dublin. The inspections provided for 
under that order are entirely independent of the special 
inspection made by us for our own satisfaction and pro- 
tection, and for the protection of other shippers. An 
entirely unfounded charge has been made against my 
company that we carried horses infected with strangles. 
That I utterly deny. 

Would it be possible that the evidence given by Mr. 
Jackson that a number of horses were shipped from 
Dublin suffering from strangles and mange was correct ’ 
If I may be permitted to say it, [ would describe such 
a statement, so far as our company is concerned, as 
absolutely untrue. 

Is it true that you shipped horses affected by strangles, 
abscess, or poll disease? It is quite untrue that any 
horses were shipped by my company suffering from the 
diseases named by Mr. Jackson. 

To Mr. Morphy : I never saw one of these horses. I 
velieve they were brought to the North Wall in trucks, 
where they were inspected by our inspector, Mr. Lawless. 
I believe the Government Inspector examines every ani- 
mal—every cow, sheep, or pig. 

To Mr. Moriarty : Sir William Watson is the chair- 
man of our company. 

In consequence of the evidence given by Mr. Jackson, 
did you communicate with Dublin, and did you receive 
this telegram from Sir William Watson : “ All the horses 
referred to in your letter were free from disease when 
shipped. The foreman’s name who inspected them is 
Lawless. Give a distinct denial to the allegations 
named?” Yes. 

The letter referred to in that telegram—was it a letter 
written by you last evening as secretary of the Company 
to Sir William Watson? Yes. 

And in reference to the Irish horses shipped on your 
boats in the year 1900? Yes, he just confirmed what I 
already knew. 

Mr. George Bowles, examined by Mr. Morphy, de- 
posed: I am station master at Athboy. I know Mr. 
Thomas Studdert. On the 5th of March I despatched 
48 horses to Sheppard and Grand, Liverpool, from Mr. 
Thomas Studdert, who was at the station when the horses 
were placed in waggons. On the 20th of March there 
was a consignment of 112 from Thomas Studdert to 
Sheppard and Grand. They were put into 16 waggons, 
and Mr. Studdert was present on both occasions. His 
man, Ingoldsby, went in charge of them. On 30th March 
29 horses were sent from Mr. Thomas Studdert to the 
same consignee. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Moriarty: I have known Mr. 
Thomas Studdert eight or nine years. [ do not know 
that any of the horses were suffering from disease. [ 
thought they were all very nice horses. It would be 
quite untrue to describe them as totally useless, or 
to say that the majority of them were useless or a 
wretched bad lot. 
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Were they as nice a lot of horses as could be picked 
up for £30? Ithink so. It would be untrue to say that 
any of them were unfit to ride or were suffering from 
mange or lice. 4 

ls Mr. Thomas Studdert the sort of gentleman who, in 
your opinion, would engage in a conspiracy to cheat and 
defraud? No. 

Mr. Edward J. A. Robson, manager of the Ulster 
Bank, Athboy, identified consignment notes produced 
as being in the handwriting of Wilfred Fletcher. The 
receipt produced for £2,070 for 69 horses at £30 was 
signed by Wilfred Fletcher. The application for pay- 
ment was in the handwriting of Mr. Thomas Studdert. 

In reply to Mr. Moriarty, witness said that both 
Fletcher and Thomas Studdert had separate accounts at 
his bank, and that they had also a partnership account 
at the date referred to in the documents. 

Thursday. 


District Inspector William Henry Rice, Royal Irish 
Constabulary, examined by Mr. Morphy, stated that a 
number of letters handed to him, purporting to have been 
forwarded by Major Studdert to Colonel Gordon, Colonel 
St. Quintin, and others were in the handmriting of Major 
Studdert. Witness also identified the handwriting of 
Mr. P. J. Howard in several descriptive rolls, and the 
handwriting of Mr. John Studdert in other documents. 
The three cheques (produced), amounting altogether to 
about £9,000, were endorsed by Mr. John Studdert, who 
also wrote the letters gaa signed Patrick Collins. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Moriarty—I was acquainted 
with Major Studdert for some time, and knew his hand- 
writing. I am the prosecutor in this case. 

Do you intend to produce Colonel St. Quintin or do 
you not? 

Mr. Morphy—I am conducting this prosecution. 

Mr. Moriarty—The witness is in my hands at present. 
To the witness—Do you intend to produce Colonel St. 
Quintin? Ido not intend to produce him; nor do [’in- 
tend not to eingme him. (Laughter.) 

Explain that answer which, in my humble opinion, is 
a Chinese puzzle? Well, I can’t help it. I know nothing 
of Colonel St. Quintin, and have nothing to do with the 
production of witnesses. 

Has Colonel St. Quintin given a note of his evidence 
toyou? I have never seen any. 

Upon your oath, has he not made a statement? I can’t 
say that Colonel St. Quintin ever made any statement. 
I was present at a conversation between two gentlemen 
who referred to a conversation that they had had about 
Colonel St. Quintin and the trial in Dublin. 

e was the War Office solicitor? He was the solici 
at the trial in Dublin, a 

Who was the other gentleman? Mr. Cullinan’s son 
I believe. 

I ask you again, are you not aware that Colonel St. 
Quintin made a statement in reference to this case ? Upon 
my oath I am not. 

Did you ever hear that-he did? I never heard anything 
about itexcept what I have told you, and what [ have 
heard in this Court. 

Did you ever hear of a case in which the witness who 
knew most about it was not produced by the Crown ? 
Upon my word, I have known, and I think you yourself 
have known, a number of cases in which the persons who 
knew most about them were not produced. (Laughter.) 

given me a fallthere. Do 

ou know why Colonel St Quintin is ? 


Why 1s he kept back? I know nothi is bei 
kept back put forward. 
_ You are the prosecutor here, and as prose 

intend to produce Lord Lonsdale ? I don't intend Ps A 
duce him, nor do Tintend not to produce him. It Is a 


matter with which I have nothing todo. My name is: 
merely used officially to bring the case into court, and I 
have nothing to do with the production of witnesses. 

Am I right in thinking that it should not be the object 
of the Crown to secure a verdict against the accused at 
all hazards? It should not. 

Do you think it right to keep back any witness whose 
evidence would be important in a case? I don’t think 
should be kept back. 

hy is Colonel St. Quintin being kept back in this 
case? [Iam nvtaware that he is being kept back. I 
have no knowledge of anything of the sort, and I am not 
aware that he gave a statement to the Crown in this case. 

Do you intend to produce Colonel Gordon? I don’t 
know, sir. 

Is his evidence not important? I can form no opinion 
as to his evidence. 

Can you tellthe court whether these witnesses are to: 
be examined as Crown witnesses ? I don’t know whether 
they are to be examined or not. 

To Mr. Lynch—There was no attempt to disguise: 
Howard’s handwriting. 

Joseph Brews, examined by Mr. Morphv, said—I live 
at Ballyena, Kilrush. In March, 1900, I was in Kilrush, 
and had a pony with me. That was on the 9th of the 
month. 

Doyou know Mr. Thomas Studdert? Yes. I never 
knew him till that day. I met him in Henry Street, 
Kilrush. 

Did anything occur about the pony?’ He bought it for 
£18, and it was delivered to him next day. He paid for 
it with a cheque. 

How old was that pony? Five years. Ona subse- 
uentday—I think the 12th March—-he came to my 
ather‘s house and saw another horse called “ Dick.” 

Did he buy that horse? He did for £16. 

How old was “Dick” ? He was over 16, I think. 

How was “ Dick” paid for? By cheque. 

Were you present at the sale of another horse to Mr.. 
Thomas Studdert? I was, on the 14th. 

Whose horse was that one? He belonged to a man 
a Egan, and Isold him for Egan to Mr. Studdert 

or £17. 
_Mr. Morphy applied for the production of the cheques: 
given in payment for these horses, but 

Mr. Moriarty said he hadn’t got them, adding that he 
would produce every conceivable document if the Crown 
produced Colonel St. Quintin. 

Witness was then cross-examined by Mr. Moriarty: 
The pony was a good one. I don’t know what expense 
Mr. Studdert incurred in getting horses, but I am sure it 
was considerable. 

Do you know that the horses bought’by Thomas 
Studdert in Clare were taken to Athboy? I heard that 
his horses were consigned from Athboy. That was 
stated yesterday. 

Do you know what Lord Lo sdale paid for the horses 
he sold to the Imperial Yeomanry? I don’t. 

Mr. Morphy: Hesold none. He bought horses for the 
Imperial Yeomanry. 

Mr. Moriarty (to witness): Do you remember that it 
was stated with regard to the horse that you sold to 
ae Studdert that he was not more than 12 years of 
age? No. 

- Upon your oath did you not state that—Thomas Stud- 
dert says you did? I did not. 

Had your sister ridden this horse recently before the 
sale as a back? She used to ride this horse and the 
pony as well. 

_ Did you tell Thomas Studdert that your sister had 
ridden this horse? I may have told him that. [ am 
sure I told him that she had ridden the pony. 


“ Dick” suffering from strangles, mange, OF lice 
0. 


| 
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Was the horse bought from Egan a good one? No. 

Was that horse working the day he was bought? He 
was, 

He wasn’t too old for his work? He was able to 
work. 

What was he working at? Carting hay. 

Do you know whether Major Studdert passed _ that 
horse or not? I don’t know. The pony and Egan’s 
horse were tried for their wind, and “Dick” had good 
wind, but I can’t say whether he was tried or not. 

Michael Brews examined by Mr. Morphy: The pony 
referred to by the last witness belonged to my daughter. 
It was sold for £18. I was “stuck” with regard to the 
price. Ihad another horse called “ Dick” which like 
the pony was sold to Thomas Studdert. The price I 
received for “ Dick” was £16. Dick was about 19 
years old. 

Mr. Moriarty: Were “Dick” and the pony good 
useful horses? They were—the pony especially. I 
think the pony was worth £30. Dick was a fresh-look- 
ing horse for his age. He was healthy, active, and 
sound, in my opinion. 

Except that he was nineteen years of age, was he a 
good horse in every way? His age was his only objec- 
tionable feature. He was a good horse for ordinary 
purposes. 

James Egan, Seafield, examined by Mr. Morphy, said : 
In Marca, 1900, I sold a horse for £17 in Kilrush, _ 

Did you sell him to Mr. Studdert? The divil a bit of 
me knew him. (Laughter). I was sorry I lost him, for 
he was a good horse. 

What do you mean by being sorry? Because I got 
too little for him. (Laughter.) : 

What did you pay forhim? I paid £6 10s. for him. 
Was he sound? He was as sound as “Mount 

Callan.” (Laughter.) 

Perfectly sound? Yes, only for a bit of a weakness in 
one of his legs, but he would run like the devil. 
(Laughter.) 

Did the gentleman that bought him try him? He 
did, and he was galloped hard before I sold him. 

To Mr. Phelps—Was he a strong worker? ‘es. 
Thomas Garry, Dromelihy, examined by Mr. Morphy. 
Did you sell a horse to Mr. Studdert ? _ : 

Mr Moriarty objected to any such question being 
asked unless it were shown, or could be shown, that the 
horse referred to was afterwards sold to the Imperial 

eomanry Committee. 

Mr. Morphy: The evidence is perfectly legal. The 
cheque in payment for him was produced in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s court. 

Mr. Moriarty: I protest against witnesses being 
brought up to prove the purchase by Mr. Studdert of 
horses that were never sent on to the Imperial 
Yeomanry. 

The question was allowed, and 
_ Mr. Morphy asked the witness—Did you sell a horse 
in March to Mr. Studdert ? Yes, on the 8th of March. 

Did you get paid for it? Yes. I got £8 10s. by 
cheque from Mr. Studdert. I bought the horse in the 
Previous September in Galway for £3 10s. 

0 Mr. Morphy : I can’t say where the horse was sent 
after I sold it. 

John Bugler, Mountshannon, examined by Mr. 
Morphy, said—I was in Scariff in March, 1900. I sold 
sore then to Mr. John Studdert, and was paid by 

ue, 

Mr. Moriarty objected to the reception of this 
evidence, 

ie. Morphy : One of the cheques mentioned in the 
fi davits in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court was in payment 

‘orthis horse. Produce that cheque. Notice to produce 

t has been served. 

a Mr. Moriarty : I have not got it. The notice to pro- 

ce has not been proved. 


Mr. John Cullinan, Crown Solicitor, was sworn, and 
in reply to Mr. Morphy said—On the 22nd August I 
served through Mr. Kerin, solicitor, notice to produce 
these documents on Major Studdert, Mr. Thomas Stud- 
dert, Mr. John Studdert, and Mr. Patrick Collins, and 
subsequently served Mr. Howard. 

Cross examined by Mr. Moriarty: I am acting as 
Crown Solicitor in this case. 

As Crown Solicitor did you interview Colonel St. 
Quintin? I never saw the man in my life. 

Have you amongst your papers a statement of his evi- 
dence? I have not that I know of. There may be in 
Mr. Morphy’s brief, but I never read it. 

Mr. Moriarty: Now, Mr. Cullinan, has it come to 
your knowledge, as Crown Solicitor, that Colonel St. 
Quintin has made a statement of his evidence to the 
Crown? Not that I am aware of. 

Now, are you aware that he has made a statement? I 
say I am not aware of it. 

Is there anybody in court that is aware of it? Well, 
the junior member of the firm, who had charge of the 
case before I came into it, is in court. 

What is his name? Mr. Walker. 

Did you receive from Mr. Walker a large number of 
papers? Yes, a rather large number of papers. 

Among them was there a statement from Colonel St. 
Quintin? Not that I know of. 

Will you swear there was not? No, not without 
searching through them. 

Will you make a search? I will if you desire, and 
you will have the fact to-morrow morning as to whether 
there is or not. 

The examination of Bugler was then resumed. 

Mr. Morphy : You sold a horse, you said, to Mr. John 
Studdert? Yes. 

For how much? £19 10s. 

It was over 12 years old? It was between 12 and 18 
years old. I gave a “luck penny” of 10s. out of that 
£19 10s. 

Mr. Phelps : What sort of a horse was it? <A general 
good class of mare. 

You have been in court during these proceedings and 
_— the description of the kind of horses required ? 

es, 

Did this horse meet or fulfil these conditions? She 
was sound and free from disease or blemish, and a good 


goer. 

What did you ask for the horse? £30 at first. I was 
working her on the farm. 

Michael Cushen, farmer, Ballykit, in answer to Mr. 
Morphy, said—I sold a mare to Mr. Thomas Studdert in 
March for £12. I asked £16 for her. She was sound 
and without blemish. She was about eight years old. I 
was paid by cheque. 

The Rev. William Elliott, Rector of Ballyvaughan, 
examined by Mr. Morphy, said—In the early part of 1900 
I had a horse in my possession which in March [ sold to 
Mr. John Studdert for £17 10s. I was paid £17 b 
cheque ; I think it was on the Provincial Bank, and 
passed it into my account in the Bank of Ireland. 

Was there anything written on it? Yes, on the upper 
corner there was the word “ remounts.” 

How long had you the horse? Six years. It was in 
good health when I sold it. I used him for two years 
a trained, and he got a cold and I did not drive him 
then. 

To Mr. Phelps: I bought the horse as a foal. He was 
in perfect health. I would not have sold him if I did 
not beleive him to be a good sound horse, He was about 
seven years old when I sold him. 

Theodore Bradley, Mornmore, near emg said—In 
March, 1900, I sold a mare to Mr. Studdert, [ think it 
was Mr. John Studdert, for £15. I was paid by cheque, 
which I cashed at Kilrush. 

How old was she? She was up to15 years. I bought 
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her in the previous October for £5 from a man named | there is no statement amcngst them from Colonel St. 


Gordon, but I think he gave her cheaper to me than he Quintin. — 
would give her to an vi else. She was then in poor) Mr. Moriarty—I asked whether you have amongst the 


condition and I sold her in good condition. papers under your contro], as Crown Solicitor, a state- 
To Mr. Phelps : She was sound, free from disease, and | ment from Colonel St. Quintin. 
not-in foal, Mr. Cullinan—I have given my answer to your 


W. Hogan, Poundtown, near Corofin, deposed, in reply to | question. | . : i 
Mr.Morphy—In March 1900, [solda mare toa mannamed| Mr. Moriarty—You said that it was in Mr. Morphy’s 
M’Namara, and was paid at’ Major Studdert’s office | brief. ; ' : 

Jack Studdert and Pat Collins were there. I was paid’; Mr. Cullinan—I did not say it was. 
£15 by John Studdert for the horse I had sold to M’Na-| Mr Moriarty—Then I ask is there a statement from 
mara. I was paid £10 by cheque and £5 by notes, The | Culonel St. Quintin in Mr. Morphy’s brief ? 


mare was about eight or nine years old. _ Mr. Morphy— With every respect he is not entitled to 
To Mr. Moriarty: She was sound and free from | inquire into the contents of my brief. I am not going to 
disease. have my proofs revised by Mr. Moriarty. 


Wm. Grogan, of Durrow, Kilrusb, examined by Mr.| Mr. Moriarty—I know Colonel St. Quintin will be 
Morphy, said—I sold a horse for £15 in March, 1900, to | here to-morrow, . ; $s 5 
Mr. Thomas Studdert. I bought him for seven guineas | Subsequently Mr. Moriarty applied for and obtained a 
at an auction five or six weeks before. summons to examine Mr. Walker, Solicitor to the War 

To Mr. Phelps : He was a good general horse. Office, with the object of eliciting whether he had a state- 

Daniel O’Grady, Kildysart, deposed—I sold a black | ment or knew of the existence of a statement made by 
mare to a man named O’Donnell for £13 10s., and was | Colonel St. Quintin. 
paid by cheque by Mr. T. Studdert Ihadher for 18 0r| The court adjourned. 

19 years. I bought her as a two year old. Friday. 
o Mr. Moriarty : I do not know whether or not if| Patrick Kersee, of Leans, examined by Mr. Morphy, 
this mare was sent forward to the Imperial Yeomanry. ! said: I know Mr. John Studdert. In the munth of 

Mr. Moriarty : This animal was rejected by Mr. Howard | February, 1900, I sold a horse to him for £15. The 
as unfit, and the mouth of Mr. Studdert is closed. horse was seven years old, and I was paid for him by 

Mr. Harper: It might be with you to prove that the | cheque. 
horse was not sold to the committee. Cross-examined oy Mr. Morphy : He was a good horse, 

Mr. Moriarty : It is for them to show it was, and we | clean, healthy, and suitable for riding. 1 don’t know 

say it was not. whether he went to Liverpool. 
_ Pat Carrigg, of Moanmoree, deposed—I sold a horse| John Kitson, Liscreen, said: In February, 1900, I 
in Kilrush about 2 years ago to a young gentleman, but | had a horse which I sold to Thomas Studdert for £18, 
I really would not know him now. Martin O’Donnell|and was paid by cheque. The horse was 17 years 
was present and gave me the cheque. of age. 

Look round and try to see if you know the gentleman| To Mr. Phelps: Idon’t know whether he was sent to 
who was with him? I could not rightly know him any | Liverpool. He wasas sound a horse as ever I witnessed 
way. (Laughter.) ; since [ came to know what a horse was. He was clean, 

Mrs. Susan Kean, of Gour, in reply to Mr. Morphy, | healthy; and free from blemish. 
said—I sold a horse to Mr. Thomas Studdert for £17 10s Patrick O’Donnell, Moynmore, said : [ know Thomas 


in March 1900. I bought him for ten guineas. Studdert. He bought a horse from me in Ennistymon 
.To Mr. Phelps—He was a good horse, and in good con- | in March two years ago for £16, and paid me in notes. 
dition ; a good goer, and sound. The horse was 15 or 16 years old. 


Michael M‘Namara, Cree, Louth, deposed—I sold a} To Mr. Moriarty : There was nothing wrong with the 
mare in March, 1900, and was paid by cheque. I do not| horse. I wouldn’t care to see him again. 
know who the gentleman was I sold the horse to. Inever| Mr. Moriarty: Heis at Athboy, and was not sent on 
looked at the name on the cheque. _._| to Liverpool. Major Studdert would not pass him. 
Timothy Kelly, Gour, in answer to Mr. Morphy, said} Daniel Nealon, Maghera, said : In March, 1900, I soid 
—In March, 1900, I was bringing in turf to Kilrush, and | a horse to Mr. Thomas Studdert for £19, and was paid 
saw Mr. Tom Studdert there. I sold hima mare for £16. | in notes and gold. The horse was between nine and 
Thad the mare for 11 years. ten years. ' 
To Mr. Moriarty—She was a good mare, and there were | To Mr. Phelps: The horse was a good one, sound, 
few could pass her on a saddle, but she was a bit cut up clean, and healthy. 
= ee work. She was a useful general mare. Michael Fitzpatrick, Lurraga, said : In March, 1900, I 
Michael Killeen, Leitrim, in answer to Mr. Morphy, | was in Ennistymon, and had a mare with me ina cart. 
said—I sold a horse on the 26th of February to one of | I sold her to Mr. John Studdert for £20. I could not 
the Studderts, and got £15 for it. He gave mea cheque | say how old she was. 
first, but as the bank was closed he gave me the money| ‘To Mr. Moriarty: I think she was worth more than 
in yoy pore sae two gentlemen present, but I can- | £20, and was a good sound animal. I drove her about 
aay w ~e Ms t = = me the cheque. eight miles with a number of people in the cart. 
r. Phelps—Ihe horse was sound and free from Flanagan, Doolin, said: I am 
ase, : and solda mare to Michael Fitzpatrick (the last witness 
h, Tullagher, deposed—I sold a six-year- | for £6 10s. I had her for 11 or 12 
eh ry to i r. Thomas Studdert for £16, and got a! Michael Howley, Kilfenora, said: In February oF 
c Tie Po . ge om i bought her for £5, | March, 1900, I sold a horse to Mr. John Studdert for 
was a good useful cob. | £20, and was paid by cheque. To the best of my belief 
ee 7 a Mr. Morphy, said—I sold 'T bought the horse the day before from a man nam 
— i j ~ a for £17, and was paid by | M’Mahon for £11. I sold another horse about a month 
+ Cullinaa—1 € tor 12 or 14 years. before that to Mr. John Studdert for £19. The horse! 
the question put Mie. Ties bought from M’Mahon was 12 or 14 years of, age. d 
ment of Colonel St. Quintin amongst the saeunaaed | To Mr. Moriarty: Both horses were good—fresh an 


health df i 
tome. I have checked the list of documents, and I find “To Me Morphy | MMe beet horse had a slight blemish 
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James M’Mahon, Ballynahaun, said: In March or 
April, 1900, I sold a horse to Michael Howley for £11. 
He was between 14 and 15 years of age when [| sold him. 

Thomas Moran, Ballyshanny, said: In the month of 
February or March, 1990, I went to Cragmoher with a 
mare. 1 sold the mare toa man named M’Namara ; at 
least he arranged the price with me, and Mr. John Stud- 
dert paid me. The price I got was £20. I was paid by 
cheque. Mr. Howard was there when I sold the mare. 
I cannot say whether he took part in the deal. [ thought 
he did. 

James Malone, Ballingarry, said: I was in Ennisty- 
mon fair in March, 1900, and sold a mare to John Stud- 
dert for £19, and I would rather have her to-day than 
the money. I was paid by cheque for her. I had her 
three or four years. I cannot say whether she was, 
seven, eight, or nine years old when I bought her. 

Timothy Sullivan, Aughrimkelly, said : 1 sold a horse 
to Mr. John Studdert at the end of March or the begin- 
ning of April, 1900, for £20. He told me to bring u 
the horse the second day after to Cragmoher. When 
went thereon that day I saw John Studdert, Dr. Howard, 

and Major Studdert. Dr. Howard examined the horse 
for his wind. I got a cheque to pay for the horse for 
£19 14s. He was about seven years old when I got 
him, and I had him about five years. 

John Whelan, Clabanes, said: Thomas Studdert 
bought a horse from me on the road, near my own 
house, and paid me £15 for it, by cheque. I bought 
be horse in the October fair before that in Kilrush 
or £6. 

To Mr. Phelps: He was a good saddle horse, and 
there was nothing the matter with him. 

John M’Namara, Fomerla, in answer to Mr. Morphy, 
said: In March, 1900, [ sold a mare to Mr. John Stud- 
dert fur £17. I bought her the August before that for 
£6 and acrown. 1 can’t say what age she was. 

James Mullans, Dysart, said : In the month of March, 
1900, I took my father’s mare to Cragmoher and made a 
bargain with a man named Hartigan, a man of Major 
Studdert’s, for £17. 1 went into the office and got a 
cheque for the amount. 

Patrick Reedy, Miltownmalbay, said—I sold Mr. 
Thomas Studdert a horse for £20. I bought the horse 
for £14 a few months before that. 

Patrick M’Mahon, Cahirlee, said—I know Mr. Thomas 
Studdert. In the month of March, 1900, I sold him a 
Connemara pony, 14 years old, for £15, and was paid for 
it by cheque. 

John Hanrahan, Doonbeg, said—In March, 1900, I 
came into Kilrush with a horse and car, and Mr. Thomas 
Studdert asked me if I would sell the horse. I asked 
£25 for him. Martin O'Donnell was there, and offered 
£21, and Mr. Thomas Studdert took him at that, and 
paid by cheque. 

To Mr. Phelps : The horse was clean, healthy, and a 
good goer. I was not pleased with the bargain afterwards, 
as Thad to give £17 for a two-year-old. 

Pat M‘Mahon, Monamore, said—{n March of the year 
When they were buying the horses I sold a horse to Mr. 

tuddert for £22 10s. I bought the horse for £7 10s. in 

‘the October before. I was paid for the horse by cheque. 

To Mr. Moriarty : It was a good horse, and sorry I was 
to part with him. He was a good galloper, and hardy, 
and there were few could pass him. He had no disease 
of any kind. 

at Carey, Cree, deposed—On the 8th of March, 1900 
at Kilrush, I sold a horse to Mr. Studdert for £17, and 

i. paid by cheque, signed Thomas Studdert. 

Two: Phelps : She was as sound as a bell and healthy. 

Wish T was as healthy myself. She was as clean as 
— ( Laughter ). 

ohn Mullaghan, Cregane, said—In March, 1900, at 
my father’s house, I met Mr. John Studdert, and sold 


him a horse for £15. My father had her for eight or ten 
ape ; and he bought her as a six year old. I was paid 


y cheque. 

To Mr. Moriarty—I do not know if this horse was ever 
sent on to Liverpool. 

Mr. Moriarty—I intend to prove that this horse was 
> aaa by Major Studdert, and sold afterwards at Ath- 

oy. 

Patrick Gorman (Coolmingane) said—In the month of 
March, 1900, in Kilrush, I sold a horse for £14, and was 
paid by cheque from Mr. Thomas Studdert. He was 
avout eight or nine years old when | bought him for £5 
15s. in October. 

To Mr. Moriarty—I often made a profit on a horse. 

You know Mr. Cullinan, Crown Solicitor? Yes, I 
know the gentleman. 

Did you sell him ahcrse? Yes. 

For how much? For £25. 

How long had you that horse? Three —- (Laughter). 

What did you buy him for? For £10. (Laughter). 

Mr. Morphy: Mr. Cullinan did not know you as well 
then as now? Begorra, I don’t know. (Laughter). 

Martin Morrissy (Kilmurry M’Mahon), deposed—In 
March, 1900, in Kilrush, I sold Mr. Thomas Studdert a 
mare for £18. My father bought her for £11 or £12. 
ws was over 11 years old at the time. I was paid by 
cheque. 

To Mr. Phelps—She was a good hardy mare, sound 
and without blemish. 

Simon Keane, Bawnslieve, said—I sold a horse at 
Ennis to one of the young Mr. Studderts for £15 or £20. 

To Mr. Moriarty—This was a good horse, and there 
was not many to beat him out. He was called “The 
Rattler,” and that’s what he was. (Laughter). Some of 
the men who saw him when he was tried said he would 
hold on galloping until he’d go to South Africa. (Laugh- 
ter). He was a clean, healthy horse. He was purchased 
in the streets of Ennis. 

Did not everybody, including Mr. Rice, D.1., know 
that Mr. Jack Studdert was buying horses for the Im- 
perial Yeomanry? Yes. It went abroad that that was 
the way the gentlemen were buying the horses for that 
purpose. It was under the eyes of the police, and at the 
square at the barrack gate the horse was tried. 

Patrick Carmody, Carrigaholt, said—I sold a horse to 
Mr. Thomas Studdert for £20 in March, 1900, in Kilkee. 
I do not know who was with Thomas Studdert, except 
Martin O’Donnel and his son. 

To Mr. Moriarty : He was a good riding horse. Major 
Studdert was agent over the property on which I was 
tenant. 

Was he a good agent? He was as long as I re- 
member. 

. And has he ceased to be agent since the trial in Dublin ? 
es. 

Don’t you know that the man has been persecuted in 
every way? Yes. 

Mr. John Burchall, Waterford, in answer to Mr. 
Morphy, said—I am in the employment of the Waterford 
Steam Packet Company. On the 4th March, 1990, there 
were 48 horses sent from Waterford to Liverpool, the 
consignor being Mr. J. A. Studdert. 

To Mr. Moriarty : My duty 1s to see that everything 
sent on is manifested and entered. J. A. Studdert is 
Mr. John Studdert, the defendant, and the 48 horses 
were consigned to Shepperd and Grand, and are the 
horses described in the description rolls as Collins’ 
horses. The freight note contains the name of the per- 
son sending the horses. If required the names of Shep- 
perd and Grand would appear as consignees. 

Does not the freight note come back to you in Water- 
ford to show that the 48 horses were delivered to Shep- 
perd and Grand in Liverpool? It would be with our 
agents in Liverpool. 
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Is there anybody that inspects your boats before the 
animals are taken on board? Yes, our foreman, Mr. 
Bowers. 

Isit the practice of your company to take on board 
gg suffering from contagious or infectious disease ? 

0. 

You have an inspector to report such things? Yes. 

Was an inspection made as usual on the 4th of March 


in the ordinary course of business? Yes. 


Did you in March, 1900, receive _~ complaint as to 
the 48 horses consigned by Mr. John Studdert to Shep- 
perd and Grand? No. 

And does it not follow from that that there was no such 
case of disease? There was no inspection by a veteri- 
nary surgeon. 

Who is the manager of your ou ad ? Mr. Conning- 
ton, and the secretary is Wm. Doyle. 

Is he aware that it was sworn here that animals were 
7. on board your ships suffering from parasitic mange ? 

do not know. 

To Mr. Moriarty : I produce the manifest showing the 
consignment of the 48 horses from Studdert to Shepperd 
and Grand, and it would be their duty to enter the name 
of the person from whom the horses came. I will 
telegraph for the forwarding note containing the infor- 
mation. 

George Spelissy said—In March, 1900, I met Mr. 
Thomas Studdert, and sold him a chestnut mare for £17, 
which I received by cheque. My uncle, John Russell, 
owned the mare. 

To Mr. Phelps: The mare was under a cart with a 
creel of turf. She was sound. 

John Russell, Moyralla, said—My nephew sold a mare 
of mine for £17 and gave me the money. I had her 
eleven years, and she was ninz when I got her. 

To Mr. Moriarty : She was well able to do her work, 
and well ge 
__Mr. Hugh Wallnutt, Provincial Bank, Ennis, said—I 
identify the body of the document (produced) from Major 
Studdert to Colonel St. Quintin as being in the hand- 
writing of the defendant, Patrick Collins. Witness also 
identitied the handwriting of Patrick Collins in other 
documents, which were signed by Major Studdert. 

The further hearing was adjourned until next morning. 


The Second Inoculation of Dr. Garnault. 


On the 15th July last, in presence of Dr. Balerin, 
Dr. Garnault submitted himself to be inoculated a second 
time with tubercular material derived from a tubercular 
mass from the surface of the liver of a cow suffering from 
generalized tuberculosis, which was seized by the inspec- 
tors at the La Villette abattoir, and killed the same 
morning. A piece of a tubercle about the size of a large 
pea was introduced, under strict antiseptic precautions 
under the skin of the forearm exactly four weeks day 
for day, after the first (or June 17th) inoculation. Micro- 
secpical examination of the tubercular material veritied 
the presence of a very great number of bacilli. 

The June 17th inoculation was followed by discrete 
elevations, which almost certainly correspond to tuber- 
culides in course of evolution. 


Itrol. 


Itrol is citrate of silver (Credé) and h 
with much success ; a sample of the cases are :— 

A pet dog (bitch) suffering from chronic catarrh of the 
uterus and vagina which failed to yield to ordinary anti- 
septic injections. Injections of 1} per cent. and later 23 
per cent. of Itrol were adopted After a week’s treat- 
ment the animal was perfectly cured. The injections 
were administered twice a day by means of a rubber 
enema bulb ; the bitch used to howl while urinating 


| 
but after the first injection the passage of urine was 


painless. 

A five-year-old bull suffered from balanitis. The pre- 
puce was cleansed and 14 solution [trol injected two or 
three times a day. A speedy cure ensued. Although 
at first urination was painful, after a few injections it 
became painless and normal. 

Solutions of Itrol should not be stronger than 3 per 
cent. if mucous surfaces are treated. Dr. Sumagalli, 
V.S., found great relief in a deep cut in the hand from the 
use of 2 per cent. solution when the pain was great.—La 
Clin. Vet. 


Metallic Sutures. 


The hooks or clasps introduced by Prof. Bayer and 
termed in French agrafes, have been used in the Clinique 
at Milan Veterinary College by Dr. D. Bernardini, who 
reports very highly of their utility as a means of uniting 
the edges of wounds, and quotes several cases where very 
rapid healing with only the slightest blemish has resulted 
from their use. The instrument is a small clasp some- 
thing like that used in sandcrack, or like those used for 
binding the V.R., and is applied by means of forceps 
adapted to the purpose, they can be rapidly applied —32 
having been fixed in five minutes. One of their chief 
advantages is the ease with which they can be absolutely 
sterilised and inserted under aseptic conditions. As a 
rule they may be removed on the sixth or eighth day.— 
La Clin. Vét. 


Personal. 


PEARCE—KENDERDINE.—On the 4th inst., at Edgbas- 
ton Parish Church (by the Rev. Canon Strange), Edwin 
Thirkell Pearce, M.R.C.V.S., eldest son of J. E. Pearce, 
solicitor, Swansea, to Ethel Annie, eldest daughter of the 
late John Kenderdine, formerly of Stone, and Mrs. Ken- 
derdine, Cambridge Terrace, Edgbaston. No cards. 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to hear of the death of Veterinary-Major 
Francis Plomley, late A.V.D., at Hayward’s Heath, 
Sussex, on August 25th, aged 55. 

Major Plomley was born on the 6th March, 1847, grad- 
uated from the London College on April 24th, 1867. 
Entered the Army Ist September, 1867, promoted Veteri- 
nary Surgeon Ist Class, 2nd February, 1878 ; Veterinary- 
Major 2nd February, 1888. Retired from the Army 2nd 
May, 1888. 

During the Abyssinian Campaign served in veterinary 
charge of transports carrying mules from Italy and Spain 
to Alexandria and Suez. Served in the Afghan war 
1878-79-80 with R.H.A. at the attack of. Ali Musjid, 
Khyber Pass. Received the Afghan medal and clasp for 
Ali Musjid. 


Communications, Booxs, aNp Papers RECEIVED.— Messrs. 
G. Mayall, F. E. Place, C. Cunningham, E. J. Thorburn, 
J.McKenny, C. Dayus. Lt.Col. J. A. Nunn. 

** The Veterinary Supervision and Housing of Domesticated 
Animals,” by T. Eaton Jones; ‘“ The Soil as a Medium for the 
Conveyance of some Diseases,” by J.McLauchlan Youns; 
‘* Use oj Molasses asa Food for Animals,” by Lt. Col. J. A- 
Nunn; ‘‘ Some Points on the Hygiene of the Udder and the 


| Conditions of Milk Production in Rural Districts,” by F.1- 


Harvey: Journal of Comp. Med. and Vety. Arch. (Phila. July) 
American Vety. Review, The Agricultural Journal (Cape). 


_ Original articles and reports should be written on 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the names an 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W, 


